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Even during 1932, nine new firms came to 
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components, macaroni, silk strings and patent 
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N OT only have factories flourished, but their 


workers and managers have found that living | 
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lives. ‘They have found new outlets for sport 
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found a new lease of health. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


ECONOMY, RENTS AND THE NEW HOUSING POLICY 


Public Social Services and Housing 
Bb call for “ economy ” gave special interest to 
Command paper 4197 presented to Parliament 
in November, 1932. The return tells of Ex- 
penditure, under fifteen heads, of large sums for 
England and Wales and Scotland, reaching the 
total of £463,320,000 for 1930, of which £37,498,000 
was applied to Housing of the working classes. 
Looking at the column which tells the number of 
recipients under the several heads, it occurred to 
us to estimate the sociological significance of these 
vast payments. What is their effect and what might 
happen if they were not made? 


In England and Wales the expenditure on Social 
Services for 1930 was £407,545,000, or £10-3-0 
per head of the population of men, women and 
children—nearly 40 million persons. 


But this figure is not a useful index, which 
must be sought in the family, which for the 1931 
Census (not yet published) will be about 10,000,000. 
The family is the true wage-earning unit, and, by 
the above method of division, receives £40-14-0 
per annum from these Services ; eliminating a good 
proportion who are not recipients from any of the 
services, we may estimate that each working family 
benefits to the extent of about £1 per week, in 
addition to the wages earned. 


If we suppose the Public Social Services to be 
extinguished altogether, or greatly reduced (as 
some economising enthusiasts seem to believe 
desirable) it is clear that the workers would have 
to be provided with higher wages from Industry, 
to enable them to live at their present none-too-high 
standard. And if, in turn, it were possible to 
transfer a burden of 407 million pounds from the 
State directly to Industry, it is doubtful whether the 
hypothetical higher wages would enable the workers to 
receive equal objective benefits from private as from 
public services. Clearly, it would not be possible. 


Society consists of individuals who, by self- 
maintenance, do all that they can but perhaps less 
than they might. It is the function of Society to 
do all that is left undone by the individual, for its 
own good and for his, and to perform those public 
social services which experience has shown to be 
necessary. Among these, of course, housing is one 
of the most important: hence this short excursus 
in sociology. 


‘* Economy ’’ and Housing 

Words change their meaning, sometimes for the 
worse. The Greek term otkonomia was used to 
signify “‘ house law 
days, “‘ estate management.” 


” 


or, as we should say in these 
Economy was thus 
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an art practised by an economist, and, when ex- 
tended to the business of the State, called for a 
statesman. At some point in history between 
Pericles and Mr. Winston Churchill, the word 
‘““economy’”’ became degraded and restricted to 
only one side of its content, and now means cutting 
down expenses and getting things cheaply. The 
aim is, of course, legitimate and commendable, 
though it is wise to remember the fuller meaning 
of a good word. 


Just before the introduction of the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Bill on December 7th, two 
Economy Reports made their appearance, one 
issued rather sensationally by an Economy Com- 
mittee of Private Members of the House of Commons* 
and the other more quietly by a Committee on 
Local Expenditure}, appointed officially by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


As both these Reports have a direct bearing on 
the Housing situation, and were clearly intended to 
guide public opinion and influence the Government, 
we think it well to extract from them the substance 
of their recommendations on Housing legislation. 


A critical analysis and comparison of the recom- 
mendations of the two Committees gives the 
following result : 


(a) Subsidies are undesirable in principle (E.C.) 
Subsidies are bad in themselves and only to be 
defended on grounds of special necessity. (C.L.E.) 


(b) The abolition of housing subsidies. (E.C.) 
The subsidy under the Act of 1924 should be 
abolished. (C.L.E.) 

(c) Slums: make capital grants for acquisition and 
clearance only, not for new building. (E.C.) 
A subsidy is still needed, but should be made at 
substantially reduced rates. (C.L.E.) 


(d) The means test is required for municipal tenants, 
who should, if found necessary, be relieved by 
Public Assistance. (E.C.) 

Consider means of municipal tenants, revision of 
rents and encourage sale of houses. (C.L.E.) 


(e) Invent some kind of ‘“ public landlord” for the 
smallest type of house on a non-profit-earning basis, 
such as Public Utility Societies. (E.C.) 
Local Authority to be prepared to step in to supple- 
ment or make good the failure of private enterprise 
by providing small houses, without assistance from 
taxes or rates. (C.L.E.) 

(f) A State guarantee of loans advanced by Building 
Societies, with relaxation of restrictions on density. 
(E.C.) 

(g) Clear the way for a revival of private enterprise in 
the building and owning of houses. (E.C.) 
Induce the private builder and the private investor 
to return to the provision of houses for letting to the 
working classes. (C.L.E.) 


Turning to the arguments which lead to the 
above conclusions, we are bound to say that those 
of the Economy Committee lack the force of con- 
viction; there are so many qualifying phrases 
which weaken the power of their statement which 
looks for ‘‘a reasonable prospect,”’ asks for ‘“‘ some 
assurance’ that private capital will shoulder the 


® P.S. King & Son, 1/- net. 
t H.M. Stationery Office, 2/6 net 


task. ‘‘ Our only doubt,” “ it is unsafe to rely,” 
“can probably, to some extent,” “if necessary,” 
“it would be desirable, if possible ’’—and so on. 


The Committee on Public Expenditure is more 
positive, though troubled with significant doubts. 
They contemplate the possibility of the failure of 
their policy in which case they see “ no alternative 
but to fall back on the public authorities for the 
provision of smallest houses.’’ Is there, then, a 
chink in their armour ? 


The impression left by the study of these two 
Reports is that of a determination of their authors 
to reach an a priori conclusion in favour of a par- 
ticular politico-economic doctrine rather than to 
deduce a practical policy from the facts set forth. 

What then will be left to do? Normal house 
building will be needed for the working-classes, 
who are able only to pay rent. Who will undertake 
this work ? 


Two alternatives hold the field ; private enterprise, 
say the Committees, will come to the rescue—for 
5 or 6 per cent. profit, conditions being favourable. 
If this be so, why should not the Local Authorities 
continue to build houses on the same terms or better ? 
If the Committee’s demonstration be valid that private 
enterprise can do the work, it is equally so for Local 
Authorities—indeed, more so: for they have thirteen 
years experience of housing and town planning. 


It is safe to predict that private enterprise, which 
during the last three years has doubled its housing 
output, will be able to continue its useful contribution 
to the housing shortage; but safe also to say that 
it will not, without sacrifice of space and standards, 
be able to meet the need of the very poor. ‘ Special 
necessity ”’ still drives us to look to the Local Author- 
ity, and, if need be, to the State, for relief of their 
distress. The decisive factor is not economy, but 
humanity. 


Rent Restriction 


The Parliamentary discussion on Rents began in 
1932, as was proper, within the sphere of political 
economy, was continued in the circle of sociology, 
and concluded under the walls of the citadel of 
finance. The understanding of the general problem 
was much facilitated by the lucid speeches of the 
Minister of Health, who focussed attention on what 
he considered to be the new conditions which called 
for fresh endeavours. 


Houses are needed; rents must be controlled ; 
these are the two tasks. 


In 1921 there were enumerated 7,811,030 
structurally separate dwellings, occupied by 
37,886,699 persons, accommodating 8,739,197 
families; broadly, one million more dwellings 
seemed to be required: a physical and financial 
problem was presented. By 1931 there may be 
found to be as many as ten million families and a 
million houses short. This is the first task. 
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The second task was of a different character : 
The Rent Restriction Act, as its name implies, 
was an endeavour to control, by the hand of authority, 
the normal process by which the price of housing 
accommodation would rise in the presence of shortage. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of the houses in the country 
were affected by the protection of the Act. The 
aim was to secure a sociologic effect which the 
purely economic process would not produce. But 
immediately an economic effect began to appear 
from the fact that the control of rents limited the 
supply of fresh houses. The situation was called a 
“vicious circle,” but was not thereby broken. 


During the years that have passed since the first 
restricting enactment, many houses have been built 
of several categories, and the Departmental Com- 
mittee set up under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Marley separated all dwellings into three groups: 
(a) larger houses built to sell, and occupied by their 
owners; (6) middle class houses, some built to 
sell and some to let; and (c) smaller houses built 
to let to the poorer workers. The particulars are 
as follows :— 


Class (a): London Rateable Value £45 and over. 
England and Wales £35 and over. 
Class (b): London, over £20, under £45. 
E. & W. over £13, under £35. 
Class (c): London £20 or under. 
E.& W. £13 or under. 


Since the war class (a) houses have increased by 
60 per cent., and the supply is considered to have 
equalled the demand; therefore, the majority are 
decontrolled, and all will be so in future; in class 
(6) houses an increase of 60 per cent. occurred, and 
about half of them are already decontroiled. The 
existing control will be lifted because it is considered 
that the supply of these houses now equals the 
demand. Class (c) houses increased only by 13 per 
cent. and about one-sixth of this total have become 
decontrolled, and their rents have markedly risen 
in consequence, by an average of about 85 per cent. 


It is, therefore, proposed in the Bill that no more 
decontrol shall occur in class (c) houses for a period 
of five years. Consequently the “‘ vicious circle” 
will continue to revolve: while the rent is restricted 
the supply may be restricted. But the sociologic 
advantage is expected to outweigh the economic 
disadvantage. ‘The situation, however, calls for a 
statutory effort to produce the houses which the 
slow-moving, inexorable economic process fails to 
deliver. And this brings us to the Housing Bill. 


Analysis of the Bill 

The Bill terminates Exchequer subsidies payable 
under the Acts of 1923 and 1924, except in respect 
to houses proposed up to December 6th, 1932, and 
likewise causes to terminate the Rate subsidy which 
was dependent on the Exchequer contribution. 
The Minister has lately promised to subsidize hous- 
ing schemes that were well advanced on the fatal day 
of December 6th. 

The positive aspect of the Bill is found in Clause 


2, which amends Section 92 (1) (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1925, in the following manner : 


The 1925 Act reads: 


“A Local Authority or a County Council may .. .* 
undertake to guarantee the repayment to a 
Society incorporated under the Building Societies 
Acts, 1874 to 1894, or the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 1913, of any 
advances, with interest thereon, made by the 
Society to any of its members for the purpose 
of enabling them to build houses or acquire houses 

. Within or without the area of the Authority 
or Council.” 
The Bill makes significant changes to the 
Act: 
Seibaon's to build or acquire houses intended to be 
let to persons of the working classes, and provides 
for guarantees by the Local Authority and 
the Government in respect of loans made by 
Building Societies. 

The Financial Memorandum states that a Society’s 
normal advance is 70 per cent. of the value of the 
house, and that an increased advance of 20 per cent. 
may be contemplated. A £300 house, built for a 
working-class tenant, will yield the following result : 

70 per cent. of £300 advanced by a 


Building Society without guarantee .. £210 
20 per cent. of £300 increased advance 60 
2/3rds of this increased advance guaran- 

teed by Local Authority i 40 
1/2 of this Local Authority guarantee, is 

guaranteed by Government .. , 20 


The essential difference between the 1925 Act 
and the Bill is that, while the Act allows a local 
authority to guarantee the whole of the normal 
advance made by a Building Society to its owner- 
occupying member, the Bill restricts the local 
authority to a guarantee of two-thirds of a 20 per 
cent. advance beyond the normal advance to a 
builder-landlord letting the house to a working-class 
tenant. The Act helps the owner-occupier to obtain 
a loan of £270, while the Bill helps the budlder- 
landlord to obtain a loan of £270. The Government 
helps the local authority to help the Society to help 
the builder, but offers no assistance to the tenant ; 
its guarantee is estimated to cost 8/- in place of a 
commuted subsidy of £129, plus a rate subsidy of 
£150 under the Act of 1924. 

No definition is given of the term “ working 
classes,” and no “ special conditions’ are made as 
to size and standard of the house, or the rent to be 
charged by the builder-landlord to his working 
class tenant. 


Criticism of the Bill 

The Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill is surely 
misnamed, for it cancels all but a fraction of the 
State’s liability for Housing; as to “ financial 
provision,” it hardly deserves the name, for it is 
not even a money-lending Bill. It merely under- 
® 18,600 houses have been thus guaranteed by Local Authorities up to 
Sept. 30th, 1932. 
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writes the risk already underwritten by the local 
authorities, and appears to hope that this will stimu- 
late housing. It is not certain that a single penny 
need be “‘ defrayed out of moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment.” 

It would have been better frankly to discontinue 
the 1924 subsidy on financial grounds alone, and 
leave housing to well-concerned private enterprise 
and to those Local Authorities who care to continue 
building under their own powers, as cheaply and 
efficiently as they can. The attempt to create a 
““new generation of small private landlords,” as 
suggested by the Economy Committee, will divert 
housing into unpromising channels. 

We may now summarise the effects of the Bill as 
they concern the different parties to the housing 
process in a £300 house. 

The Government will be relieved of the Exchequer 
subsidy of £129 0 0 (cumulative capital value) and 
will suffer a risk estimated to be eight shillings per 
house. 

The Local Authority will be deprived of the 
subsidy of £129 0 0, and will be relieved of their 
rate subsidy of £150. They will shoulder a risk 
double that of the Government’s share, namely, 
sixteen shillings. 

The Building Society will earn 4 or 44% 
interest and will be supported by a guarantee of 
£40 from the local authority; its own risk will, 
on the basis of the Government calculation, be 
twenty-four shillings. 

The Small Builder-Landlord will be _ able 
to receive advances from Building Societies of 
£270, to build or acquire a £300 house to let to a 
working-class tenant. Only if he fails in his repay- 
ments does the chain of risk—24/-, 16/-, 8/-— 
actualize. 

The Working Class Tenant looks to the. builder- 
landlord instead of to the local authority for a house, 
newly-built or acquired. He cannot insist on the 
““ special conditions ”’ which have disappeared with 
the Act of 1924. His rent, presumably, is restricted 
by the Rent Act for five years only if he enters an 
“acquired” house already controlled, but not if 
he enters a new one. He shares in none of the 
guarantees and advances that have been given to 
those below him. He gets nothing whatever out of 
the Bill except a hypothetical chance of obtaining 
a house from a hypothetical increase of small house 
building, which is not certain to occur ! 

Remembering fhe Minister’s patient and 
courageous endeavour to secure the passage of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, we have the 
greatest sympathy for him in his new task, and 
wish him, though we cannot promise, success. 
His speech on the Housing Bill was lucid and 
persuasive and theoretically sound, but he rested 
very largely on the supposed operation of economic 
law, which can only be partially observed in respect 
to houses. Houses are not like hats and coats, 
food and tools, the production of which, as we now 
know, is almost infinite in possibility. If houses 
were like these things, there need have been no 


Housing Acts and no subsidy—because no problem. 
The basic fact of the present situation is that the 
laws of supply and demand do not operate in the 
presence of the paramount phenomenon of poverty 
from which a large part of our people suffer. 


Our Association makes the following observations : 


(1) There is a danger that the normal provision 
of houses by Local Authorities will come to 
an end before the supply of such houses by 
private enterprise begins to be effective, and 
therefore urges Local Authorities to maintain 
an adequate provision of dwellings for the 
working classes. 

(2) Private enterprise will be unable to meet all 
the needs of the lowest paid workers in town 
and country, at rents consistent with wages, 
without some form of State or rate assistance. 


(3) The Association is glad to see that the subsidy 
under the 1930 Housing Act for slum clearance 
is to.be continued, and considers the pro- 
gramme outlined by the Minister of Health 
of 12,000 houses for the first year should be 
considerably increased, and for each succeed- 
ing year the number of houses cleared should 
exceed this figure at a vastly increased rate. 

(4) The Government should make the relief of 
overcrowding eligible for the subsidy under 
the 1930 Act, even though at present, over- 
crowded properties cannot be included in a 
clearance or improvement area. 

(5) That the Government be urged to take such 
steps as will enable Public Utility Societies 
more easily to contribute to the supply of 
houses for the working-classes. 

(6) The Association urges Local Authorities to 
ensure that their Housing duties are combined 
with their Town Planning Schemes, in order 
to maintain a proper standard of planning 
and siting. 


In the speech by the Minister of Health in the 
House of Commons on the Committee stage, he 
intimated that it was his intention to set up a 
Committee to 


(1) consider the facilitation of the effort of Public 
Utility Societies and similar organisations with 
regard to slum clearance ; 

(2) consider the scheme for a Housing Corporation 
for the country as a whole ; 


(3) consider any possible addition in the way of 
powers of reconditioning ; 

(4) consider any extension of financial assistance 
from the Exchequer to the method of dealing 
with slums by reconditioning, as well as by 
clearance. 


This statement by the Minister is of vital im- 
portance to Public Utility Societies, and the Associ- 
ation, therefore, has called a Conference of Societies 
to formulate a policy to submit to the Minister’s 
Committee. 
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A Synthetic Policy 


The foregoing paragraphs attempt a view of the 
conflicting factors in the present situation. A 
financial crisis is upon us, which the Government 
does well to face with all possible efforts of economy. 
The extent of public social services is here revealed, 
and its inclusion of housing brings it directly within 
our concerns, and consequently demands an estimate 
of the value or otherwise of the legislation now 
before Parliament. Broadly, we approve of the 
Rent Restriction Bill, and find the new Housing 
Bill of little use, and even of some danger. 

The two Acts, to which we look for help, are 
those dealing with Town and Country Planning and 
Slum Clearance respectively. Planning is the 
dominant feature for internal development of 
congested towns, and their suitable extension ; it 
must include slum clearance in its view; likewise, 
it should protect the rural areas from spoilation. 

As an addendum to these remarks, we call attention 
to Sir Raymond Unwin’s pamphlet, entitled ‘Nothing 





Gained by Overcrowding,” reviewed in these pages, 
which is the immediate technical reply to the sinister 
talk of increased density by Building Societies. 

But we look, as is well known, to forces more 
potent than these already mentioned, in our re- 
formulated policy of decentralisation of population 
and industry on the garden city principle. To this 
matter our Association has lately given close atten- 
tion, and has brought its older proposals—successful 
so far in Letchworth and Welwyn—into line with 
modern conditions. Our Memorandum of Evidence 
given to Lord Marley’s Committee on December 
8th is now published and reviewed in brief in the 
present issue. It brings into one system of thought 
all the best ideas on town planning, satellite units, 
open spaces and housing, while it asks for an ad- 
ministrative organ to guide the country on to the 
true path of national development. Readers of our 
Evidence will perceive the nature of the canon by 
which we judge current legislation, and will appreci- 
ate, and perhaps excuse, our critical severity. 


TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Quarter Ending 31st, December 1932—Supplementary List No. 2). 


SCHEME approved (Stage CC) 

YORKSHIRE (West RIDING) : 
Bradford Town Council (Clayton Area) 
Halifax Town Council (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) 
Linthwaite Urban District Council. 


SCHEMES submitted (Stage C) 


Essex : 
Harwich Town Council. 


Chislehurst Urban District Council. 
MInDDLESEX : 
Hampton Wick Urban District Council. 


DRAFT SCHEMES adopted (Stage BBB) 
SURREY : 
Barnes Urban District Council (Scheme A) 
Beddington and Wallington Urban District Council 
(Beddington South No. 2 
Croydon Town Council (Croydon South and Bedding- 
ton South No. 2) 
Croydon Town Council (East No. 2) 
WARWICKSHIRE : 
Birmingham Town Council (S.W. Area No. 1) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS approved (Stage BB) 
CHESHIRE : 

*Alderley Edge Urban District 

*Bowden Urban District 

*Cheadle and Gatley Urban District 

*Handforth Urban District 

*Lymm Urban District 

*Wilmslow Urban District 

*Bucklow Rural District 
STAFFS : 

Stoke-on-Trent Town Council (Southern) 
(Eastern No. 2) 
(Southern Extension) 
(Northern) 


SURREY : 

Mitcham Urban District Council (No. 2) 
YORKSHIRE (WesT RIDING) : 

Bradford Town Council (No. 8) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS received (Stage }B) 
KENT : 

Broadstairs and St. Peters Urban District Council 
SUSSEX : 

Uckfield Rural District Council. 


RESOLUTIONS received (Stage A) 
Bucks : 

Chepping Wycombe Town Council. 
CHESHIRE : 
. Northwich Urban District Council. 


KENT : 

Wrotham Urban District Council. 
LC. s 

South London (Scheme No. 12) 
SALOP : 

Bridgnorth Town Council. 

Bridgnorth Rural Council. 

(Bridgnorth Town Council). 

Drayton Rural District Council. 
SURREY : 

Croydon Town Council (East No. 3). 

Guildford Town Council (Additional Areas). 
SUSSEX : 

Lewes Town Council 
Essex : 

Purfleet Urban District Council. 
Yorks (N.R.): 

Scarborough Town Council (No. 3). 
East Sussex : 

Battle Rural District Council. 

Rye Rural District Council. 
HAnrs : 

Ringwood and Fordingbridge Rural District[Council. 
STAFFs : 

Cannock Rural District Council. 


*Preliminary Statement submitted by North Cheshire 
Joint Committee 
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Stages and Schemes 


No. of Local Authorities 























Total 
Stages of Town-Planning Schemes to January 31st, 1933. Over Under Acreage 
20,000 20,000 Totals. 
and R.Ds. 
1. Original schemes finally approved 4 su oY -_ 6 e 22 9 31 86,673 
2. (a) Amending schemes approved bis ni st “7 i i 5 1 6 — 
(6) Under consideration eA a: os és sd ‘a — 1 — | — 
3. Original schemes submitted and not yet approved 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement : as es Ay 7 
(i) prepared by a local authority si * i ss oe 12 12 24 72,509 
(1i) prepared by a Joint Committee és oh Me oe 2 2 4 21,652 
(6) without prior submission of preliminary statement : ‘% o 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority iy a oe Sa ih 7 5 12 27,408 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee ie ne 4% en . — — | — a 
4. Draft schemes adopted for local deposit, but Schemes not yet submitted : 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement : 3% 7 mt 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority + oe bs is Boy 6 12 18 62,200 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee ie i m3 - —- _- — — 
(b) without prior submission of preliminary statement : 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority ee bs ns “7 2 3 5 12,054 
(ii) Prepared by a Joint Committee ne is sa dee 2 =n — | — _ 
5. Preliminary statements approved, but draft schemes not yet adopted or schemes 
submitted : 
(a) prepared by a Local Authority 53 55 | 108 644,900 
(6) prepared by a Joint Committee 1 11 12 54,424 
6. Preliminary statements awaiting approval 
(a) prepared by a Local Authority .. oh wit ia ae 46 | 52 98 821,897 
(b) prepared by a Joint Committee i : : ie i 8 | 29 37 363,151 
7. Schemes authorised under Act of 1909 to be pre pared but eilneniis or re 
statements not yet submitted mn - , ; sts , 18 13 | 31 88,463 
8. Special Schemes authorised to be prepared for uate dev ne areas sie Act | 
of 1925, but schemes or preliminary statements not yet submitted .. = 3 | 2 | 5 9,866 
9. Resolutions under Acts of 1919 and 1925 deciding to prepare schemes but pre- | 
liminary statements not yet submitted : 
(a) not requiring approval (passed by a Local Authority) .. 111 242 353 3,874,469 
(6) not requiring approval (passed by a Joint Committee) 15 aa 96 1,379,747 
(c) Requiring approval and approved 26 ll | 37 629,886 
10. Applications for authority to prepare special einen for vane ou einen areas 
and resolutions requiring approval under consideration : 
(a) application for authority | i ares cee aoe 
(b) resolutions 5% 2 4 6 11,865 
Net totals of Local Authorities 232 459 691 
Total of Schemes 491 643 1,134* 8,161,164 


*Excluding Amending Schemes. 


A GREETING 


To The Editor, 
‘Town & Country Planning.” 
Dear Mr. Hare, 

I should like to congratulate you on the first issue 
of the new magazine and to convey my best wishes 
for its continued success. 

These are difficult days, and a new venture in 
journalism requires all it can command of courage 
and vision to become established as an organ of 
instructed opinion in relation to ‘Town and Country 
Planning. 

But there was never a time when these qualities 
were more necessary in the public interest. In a 
few weeks’ time an Act comes into force which opens 
up new and wider possibilities for planning and 
conservation of priceless assets in town and country 
in the future. In housing legislation we are at the 
cross roads and it is of vital importance that a strong 


12th January, 1933. 


lead, such as you can give, should be given in the 
right direction. Are we to continue along the road of 
ordered progress, maintaining the standards, first 
advocated by the Garden City movement, and more 
recently widely adopted by municipal authorities in 
their housing activities? Or, are we to witness a 
distinct backward move in the revival of those 
uncontrolled, discredited methods of lay-out and 
building that were responsible for so much we now 
deplore in our urban and rural surroundings ? 
May you prosper and long continue in the good 
work! As one whose membership of the Association 
dates back more than 30 years, I am particularly 
pleased to see that it is launching out in this fresh 
venture. Yours very sincerely, 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
Chairman, National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act, 1930. 


December, 1932. 
A.—Local Authority Schemes. 


Quarterly Position at the 31st 



































(Oct. 31) (Nov. 30) (Dec. 31) 
Houses—Completed . 438,213 442,451 446,156 
Under construction 28 437 27,823 27,460 
Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction 6,312 7,068 8,529 
Tora. 472 $62 477 ,342 482,145 
B.—Private Enterprise sae Cc sata 
Houses—Completed . ? 9,055 9 327 9,521 
Under construction ; 955 975 1,110 
Not started, but included i in certificates ‘issued 870 828 1,093 
TOTAL 10, S80 11,130 i ,724 
C.—Schemes under Section 3 of the Act of I 1924. 
Houses—Completed : , 2,124 2,124 2,124 
Under construction 28 2§ 28 
Not started 14 14 14 
TOTAL 2,166 2 166 2,166 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed . : 449 392 453,902 457,801 
Under construction 29,420 28,826 28,598 
Not started, but included i in definite arrangements 7,196 7,910 9,636 
TOTAL 486,008 490 638 496 035 
E—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to December 31st, 1932. 
By Local By Private Total 
With State Assistance Authorities Enterprise 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 rs 75,309 362,738 438 047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 24,533 1,675 26,208 
(b) In Other Parishes .. 414,685 9,964 424 649 
Housing Act, 1930: 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 35 —- 35 
(b) In Other Parishes .. 6,903 6 6,909 
Torats State Assisted Houses oe 691,555 418,114 1,109,669 
Torats Without State Assistance (to 30th September, 1932) 8,140 852,255 860 395 
Granp Totat Houses completed 699,695 ,270,369 1,970,064 


F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 





The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to 3lst, Dec. 1932. 


1919 Act ; 
do. (by Public U tility Soc ieties) ; 
Private Subsidy Schemes (1919 Additional Powers. 8 Act) 
Slum Clearance Schemes 
1923 Act by Local Authorities 
do. by Private Enterprise 
do. by Public Utility Societies 
1924 Act by Local Authorities 
do. by Private Enterprise 
do. by Public Utility Societies 
1930 Act by Local Authorities 
Unallocated houses .. 
1931 Act by Local Authorities 
Demonstration houses 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing ‘Company 





Under 
Completed construction 
95 12 pees 
421 —_ 
2,324 —— 
15,349 654 
4,015 — 
24,252 3,610 
80 — 
60,738 7,087 
4,337 873 
127 16 
4,350 7,098 
134 332 
— 62 
17 _— 
2,551 
143,824 19,732 


Tora 
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HIGHWAYS, PARKWAYS AND FREEWAYS 


With Special Reference to Wythenshawe Estate, 


Manchester, 


and to Letchworth Garden City 


By BARRY PARKER, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 


DWARD M. BASSETT, the great authority on 

Town-Planning and Zoning Laws in America, 
defines Highways, Parkways and Freeways as 
follows :— 

(1) A“ highway ” is a strip of public land devoted 
to movement over which the abutting property 
owners have the right of light, air and access. 

(2) A“ parkway ” is a strip of public land devoted 
to recreation over which the abutting property 
owners have no right of light, air or access. 

(3) A “ freeway” is a strip of land devoted to 
movement over which the abutting property 
owners have no right of light, air or access. 


Since the war, we in Britain have built very 
many new roads which, under Bassett’s definition, 
would be classed as “ highways.” I take a length 
of about four miles of one of these as typical of the 
rest. ‘Thirty-one roads come out into it, and eleven 
roads cross it. Some half-dozen of these are 
necessary. (See diagram 1). 


Looking at Diagram 2 we note three things :— 


(a) that 55 sites for buildings on the main road 
have been lost through their being occupied by 
abutting roads. 


(b) that no building frontages are created by the 
provision of the roads blacked in on it, and 


(c) that the length of road arrived at by adding 
these “ blacked in” roads together is greater than 
would have been the length of a road parallelling 
the main roads and provided to give access to the 
buildings fronting onto the main road, and placed 
behind those buildings, as shown in Diagram 3. 


The sale or lease of the sites occupied by the 
roads blacked in on Diagram 2 would have gone a 
long way towards paying for the roads parallelling 
the main road which are shown on Diagram 3, and 
this plus the cost of providing the roads “ blacked 
in” on Diagram 2 would have far more than paid 
for the roads parallelling the main road which are 
shown on Diagram 3. 


But without the road which is shown parallelling 
the main road on Diagram 3, all buildings fronting 
on to the main road must have access to the main 
road. 

This means that there will always be cars standing 
in front of the buildings. In consequence of this 
a four-lane main road comes to have only the traffic 
value of a two-lane road, because two of its lanes 
are occupied by standing cars. So we get equal 
traffic facilities created if we make our main road 


a two-lane road and devote the funds we might 
otherwise have expended on the provision of the 
other two lanes to the provision of roads parallelling 
the main road which are already more than paid 
for by other savings. 


So much for the financial aspect of the matter. 


Now as to safety. Statistics show that most 
road accidents occur at road junctions. Everyone 
will realise the dangers created in the main road 
shown in Diagram 1, by frequent junctions, and 
by there being standing, stopping and restarting 
cars at frequent intervals along it, and by cars 
constantly drawing into or out of gateways leading 
to property fronting onto it, and the safety of the 
main road in Diagram 3, from which all these 
sources of danger have been removed. 


The main road in Diagrams 1 and 2, is 100 feet 
wide, between fences. To widen it to, say, 500 
feet or more would entail lengthening the un- 
productive roads blacked in on Diagram 2 in 
the prohibitively costly way indicated by hatching 
on Diagram 4. 


But the main road in Diagram 3 can be widened 
to 500 feet or more at a cost amounting only to the 
cost of the additional land plus the cost of planting 
and grassing that land, and of maintaining the 
plantations and grass. Then the abutting sites 
acquire a _ greatly enhanced value from _ being 
removed from the dust, smell and noise of motors 
on the main roads, and because they have a pleasant, 
wide, green outlook, secured to them in perpetuity. 


No-one to-day proposes to establish a new town 
or village, or to extend an existing town or village 
without providing some open spaces or parks for 
the rest and refreshment of the dwellers therein. 
These open spaces and parks are very pleasant for 
those who have the leisure to visit them, but usually 
many never go near them from one year’s end to the 
other. But when they are provided along the 
main roads, and so cause one’s daily journeys to be 
through parks, they bring health, pleasure and 
refreshment to all. 


Such open spaces do not, of course, completely 
take the place of the customary park, but surely 
some park provision made by means of them is good. 
Footpaths in them can be far away from the carriage- 
ways and so the users of these footpaths can be 
among peaceful surroundings and freed from the 
strain and noise of motor traffic. 


To-day people do not care to live on such a road 
as the main road seen in Diagram 1. So there is 
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no use in reserving much of its frontage for good 
houses ; and what is occupied by houses must be 
occupied by such as are built for those whom con- 
siderations of economy compel to go there. So 
the value of these houses is lowered to a figure these 
people can afford to pay—to what will be tempting 
to them—and shoddy houses, cheap shacks, petrol 
filling stations, garages, advertisement hoardings, 
shabby tea-rooms, and miserable shops come to 
occupy these sites, producing “ ribbon development ”’ 
of the most depressing nature, altogether incon- 
sistent with the dignity of an important highway, 
but cluttering it up more than good development. 


Many of these roads are put into bye-pass towns, 
and villages, and because access to them from 
buildings on their frontages has been permitted a 
new problem has now arisen of bye-passing these 
new bye-pass roads! Motorists are in some cases 
discovering that they get along better by avoiding 
them and even prefer to go through the towns and 
villages. 


By omitting to put parkland on each side of the 
carriage-way and by permitting access from buildings 
fronting on to these roads, we have done one of two 
things. (1) We have created in some instances 
land values at the public expense which would 
have paid for the road over and over again, and 
have made a free gift of these land values to those 
who own the land through which the roads pass. 
This has been done where business uses could be 
made of the frontages ; or (2) we have made roads 
so unattractive to live on that land on their frontages 
must be sold at prices which tempt the man who 
cannot afford to pick and choose, but must go 
where land is cheap, and road frontage to it has 
been created at the public expense. 


Now there are long stretches of new roads on 
which neither kind of development has yet taken 
place, and on which it is not yet too late to avoid 
its taking place. It will take place where land 
abutting on these roads remains in many private 
ownerships. The Town and Country Planning 
Act has a Section which provides that : 

The responsible authority may purchase by agreement 
any land to which a scheme applies, which they require 
for the purposes of the scheme, and in particular, but 
without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing words, 
they may purchase any such land— 


(a) which they require for carrying out the improvement 
or controlling the development of frontages to, or 
of lands abutting on or adjacent to, any highway 
which is repairable by the inhabitants at large, 
or any proposed highway which is to be con- 
structed wholly or partly at the public expense ; or 


(b) which they require for securing the satisfactory 
development of any land in accordance with the 
provisions of the scheme in any case where, by 
reason of the land being held in plots which are 
of inconvenient size or shape, or of which the 
arrangement or alignment is inconvenient, or by 
reason of the multiplicity of interests in the land, 
or by reason of the fact that the land is being used 
in @ manner or for purposes inconsistent with 





the provisions of the scheme, it does not appear to 
be reasonably practicable to secure such development 
otherwise than by purchase of the land; or 


(c 


~ 


which forms the site of a highway which has been 
stopped up under any provision contained in the 
scheme. 


Where the responsible authority are unable to purchase 
by agreement any land which they are authorised by the 
foregoing provisions of this section to purchase, they may 
be authorised to purchase that land compulsorily by means 
of an order made and submitted to the Minister and con- 
firmed by him. 

Towns tend to develop in star shapes, as shown 
in Diagram 5. ‘This is because development takes 
place along the main roads radiating from a centre 
and land is left undeveloped between these radiating 
roads. A glance at almost any map which shows 
the roads built since the war will convince anyone 
of the accuracy of this statement. 

It is the existence of these undeveloped spaces 
between radial roads which has made possible the 
construction of the roads which have been built 
since the War, and has especially made possible the 
contraction of the bye-pass roads which have been 
built since the War, and which makes possible the 
building of through traffic roads such as we must 
have in the future. The roads built since the War 
have been built in these spaces. 


Everyone able to speak with authority now says 
that no road can to-day fulfil the dual functions of 
a through traffic road and a development road, and 
it has come to be almost as important to plan a 
development road so that it does not invite but 
discourages through traffic as it has come to be 
important not to allow access to a through traffic road 
to abutting property owners. Our realisation of 
this has created a new era in Town Planning. It has 
caused us to visualise our through traffic roads 
coming out of our towns between the points cf the 
stars, and the old main roads in the points of the 
stars, left as development roads, and no longer 
through traffic roads. 


At Wythenshawe no existing main roads run North 
and South, but such roads must be provided. These 
will lie in strips of parkland and they will not be 
development roads. They have been planned to 
skirt existing parks, future recreation grounds, school 
playing fields, existing woodlands, coppices and 
spinnies, the proposed golf course, the banks of 
streams, the hospital reservation and everything 
which will enhance their charm and will widen them 
out into great expanses of unbuilt upon country. 
Applying Bassett’s definitions to them we find them 
to be, in his view, “ freeways ” and not “ parkways ”’ 
as they are not ‘‘ devoted to recreation”’ only, but 
are also “‘ devoted to movement”’ and will not be 
used by private cars only, but will bear all through 
traffic, including industrial traffic and ’bus traffic. 

The realisation that no road can any longer per- 
form the two functions of a through trattic road and of 
a development road at the same time has created 
a new era in ‘Town-planning; it has driven us to 
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speculate as to how far through traffic 
roads lying in parks may take the 
place of agricultural belts round com- 
munity settlements, as green spaces 
separating one settlement from another. 
But through traffic roads are not 
wanted to run round settlements, they 
are wanted to run from one settlement 
to another. Still, just as it is natural 
to lay new through traffic roads _be- 
tween the points of the star forms 
which towns tend to assume, it is 
natural also to visualise that those 
who build new traffic roads will make 
use of the opportunities afforded by 
the openness of agricultural belts and 
to foresee settlements forming between 
“parkways”” and “freeways” and 
separated one from another by the 
parkland comprised within these park- 
ways and freeways. 


When a road from one settlement 
to another (such as is road “A” in 
Diagram 6) crosses the agricultural belt 
which separates the settlements, it is 
almost impossible to prevent that road 
from having its frontages built upon. 


The land in the agricultural belt 
then becomes back land of little 
advantage as an amenity to the road or 
as a source of pleasure to the users of 
the road, but the parkland in a parkway 
or in a freeway cannot be built upon, 
and so its effectiveness as a green belt 
between settlements cannot be 
destroyed. 


The basis of the planning of 
Wythenshawe has been the realisation 
that no road can now fulfil the functions 
both of a through traffic road and of a 
development road, and that through 
traffic roads, such as are shown in 
Diagram 7, will in future be sited in 
comparatively open country, and that 
settlements and “ Neighbourhood 
units” will be planned between these 
through traffic roads, as shown in 
Diagram 8. 


And this also is the basis of the 
proposal to make ‘‘ Letchworth Gate”’ 
a freeway, as shown in Diagram 9. 


That “ Letchworth Gate” may 
become a “ free-way ” is due to the 
land being in the possession of First 
Garden City Limited and the proposals 
for Wythenshawe are rendered possible 
of fulfilment by the land being in the 
possession of the Corporation of 
Manchester. Similar proposals are 
made possible by its being enacted in 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
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that the responsible authority may 
purchase land on either side of a road 
in order that they may control the 
development of that land. 


As we have assumed heretofore that 
our through traffic roads will be lined 
with buildings we have sited them 
where people will build. 

Buildings being set back from free- 
ways and parkways, these can be sited 
on land which is less suited to be built 
upon. 


We are fond of preserving from 
building belts of land which border 
on rivers and streams. We do this 
partly because such land is often not 
the most suitable on which to build, 
and therefore inexpensive, and partly 
because of its attractiveness for park- 
land. We shall come to site freeways 
on such land for similar reasons. 

Everyone is very dubious of the 
practicability of really preserving an 
agricultural belt. It is usual to 
stipulate that not more than one house 
to three or ten acres shall be built on 
an agricultural belt, and necessarily 
it is always stated that buildings in 
connection with agriculture will not 
be disallowed. 


Covered with houses, even at the 
low density of one house to ten acres, 
and buildings in connection with 
agriculture, which must include such 
buildings as are needed on _ small- 
holdings, allotments and market gar- 
dens, an agricultural belt would lose 
all resemblance to open country. 


But parks can be preserved in 
perpetuity either as private or as 
public open spaces and the parklands 
in freeways would be necessarily so 
preserved. 

In so far therefore as these parklands 
can dct as agricultural belts they will 
do it efficiently. 

It is frequently’ argued that to 
attempt to prevent ribbon develop- 
ment is to attempt the impossible. 
By the substitution of freeways for 
highways, ribbon development will 
be effectively prevented. 


NOTE.—Following this interesting article 
we hope to be able to publish in our next 
issue some facts and illustrations of the 
housing development on the Wythenshawe 
Estate. —Editor. 
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(Photo by Walter Scott, Bradford.) 


Mr. FRED MARSDEN 


T is with regret that we learnt of the death of Mr. Fred 

Marsden, the City Engineer of Bradford, which occurred 

at the age of 64, from congestion of the lungs, following 
influenza. 

Mr. Marsden had an interesting career, all his working 
life keing spent with the Bradford Corporation. He entered 
that office in 1893, and became Deputy Surveyor in 1908, 
and City Engineer during the war. 

He was responsible for initiating, and carrying through 
the various stages, nine separate Town Planning Schemes 
for Bradford, and at any Conference on that subject he 
was always a leading and inspiring personality. 

Mr. Marsden and the members of his Town Planning 
Committee have on several occasions accompanied the 
Association on its Tours, and were in constant touch with 
the Association’s officers. His recent paper, read before the 
Town Planning Institute, set out the economies, resulting 
from development under Town Planning Schemes, and 
extracts from this paper have already appeared in our 
Magazine. There could have been no other municipal 
official with greater knowledge and enthusiasm for Town 
Planning, or who exerted a greater influence in the develop- 
ment of his city than Mr. Marsden. 


The loss is all the more tragic in that he was due to retire 
next year, but before leaving office would doubtless have 
initiated the early stages in applying the Town and Country 
Planning Act to the built-up areas of Bradford. 

For his example and interest in the Association we are 
grateful, and to his relatives we offer our sympathy. 
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Summary of Three Years Housing, Month by Month in England and 
Wales 








Year 1930 
1924 Act 











Year 1931 
1924 Act 1930 Act 1924 Act 1930 








| 











By | 

Assisted By Assisted 

By Local Private By Local Private 

Month Authorities Enterprise Authorities Enterprise | 
January 2933 140 4069 16 58 — 

February 3874 135 4019 144 — | 

March 3399 So 4913 136 — | 

April 2956 82 4710 2 193 _ | 
May 4113 264 5258 57 167 | — 
June es oe 3708 228 5913 64 141 a 

July eel acts 4360 289 5556 84 125 

August 4161 410 5001 49 200 6 

September 5232 409 5391 120 199 22 | 

October 5528 327 5053 247 177 

November. . 4963 138 5324 375 252 | 

December. . 4456 80 5391 159 194 13 | 
49683 2592 | 60598 1173 1986 41 


(Total 52,275) 


(Total 63,798) 





Unassisted 





Private 120,375 132,809 
Enterprise we oe’ ne ae 
GRAND TOTALS 172,650 196,607 





Year 1932 


By Local 





Authorities 
| 5646 280 | 
| 5801 408 
5766 §21 
5473 343 
4857 511 
5407 546 
4468 853 
3762 454 
4614 471 
4443 247 | 
3600 638 | 
3212 493 
57,049 | 5,765 
(Total 
1 


1 


Act |1924 Act 1930 Act 1924 Act 1930 Act 


|\—_—----—--——- 


| By Assisted 
| " ° 

| Private 

| Enterprise 

| 292 | : 
| 187 
| 299 
| 261 
| 234 
189 
333 
| 219 
| 28 
185 
272 


| I | — | 
lanl ans! ao] 


| 194 
| 2.806 119 
| 65,639 


32,886 


98,525 








The Acquisition of Small Dwellings 


Summary of the transactions of Local Authorities under the Small Dwelling Acquisition Acts and Section 92 of the 
Housing Act, 1925, between Ist January, 1919, and 30th September, 1932. 


NOTE :—Returns have been received from 646 Authorities. 


previous returns are included in the statement. 


As regards the remaining Authorities, figures taken from 























Smal] Dwellings Number included in 
Acquisition Acts Section 92 of the Housing Act 1925 || preceding columns, 
ae : of houses in re- 
Number of Total amount || Number of Number of|} spect of | which 
Number | Houses in advanced houses in houses in || assistance is being 
of respect of since the respect of respect given or has been 
Class of Local Authorities which ad- _ Ist January || which ad- Total of which || promised under Sec- 
Authority vances have, 1919 vances have} amount guarantees | tion 2 of the Acts of 
been made been made! advanced | have been 1923 or 1924 
since Ist given 
January, 
1919 
1 2 3 4 5 { 6 7 8 
: : : o £ £ 
County Councils rf 15 6,420 4,014,998 8,166 5,398,458 78 3,880 
Metropolitan Borough 
Councils ve a 5 3,192 1,865,631 — -- -— i — 
County Borough 
Gomis ..<.. -- 67 23,660 10,082,002 13,338 5,729,523 12,812 || 27,152 
Borough and Urban 
District Councils .. 419 59,680 31,144,424 20,406 9,192,864 5,127 | 40,455 
Rural District Councils 165 6,956 3,210,732 10,900 4,155,896 583 | 12,623 
TOTAL .. 2 671 99,908 50,317,787 52,810 | 24,476,741 18,600 84,110 





Owing to the abolition or alteration of a number of Rural Districts these figures are approximate only. 
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NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOUTH WALES 


In Relation to Regional Planning, Housing and Industry* 





By T. ALWYN LLOYD, F.R.1.B.A. 


Geographical Position. 

HE South Wales Coalfield extends from the 

Usk on the east to the River Towy on the west, 
in the Counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan and 
Carmarthen. It is clearly separated from the rest 
of Wales by the large Pennant mass of the Brecknock 
Beacons and the Carmarthen Van. The industrial 
centres are either at the ports or in the numerous 
mining valleys; the latter are well situated in 
relation to the ports, as they run out radially like the 
fingers of one’s hand from the palm. The reports 
of the South Wales Regional Survey (1920) and the 
Industrial Survey (1932) contain excellent general 
descriptions of the area and much detailed information 
and recommendations. 

The physical difficulties of the mining valleys, 
particularly as regards inter-communication and 
public services, are very considerable; the chief 
planning drawback is the longitudinal character of 
the communications and the comparative lack of 
lateral connections. These have all added to the 
many complications incidental to the recent in- 
dustrial depression in the coalfields. They have also 
tended to create that hemmed-in feeling and the 
closely knit communities which are special features 
in these valleys. 


The Older Industrial Areas. 

These are the early ironworks and metallurgical 
centres, and they have a heritage of depressing 
problems—incoherent planning, congestion, in- 
sanitary dwellings and slums, apart from the normal 
muddle of modern industrial development. They 
are the only towns in South Wales containing slums 
in the full sense, e.g., Swansea and Landore, Merthyr 
and Dowlais, Cwmavon, Rhymney, Brynmawr and 


Pontypool. 


The Ports. 


Each has its own coal “‘ hinterland,” from which 
the routes are close and intimate. 

Apart from Swansea, the growth of the ports has 
occurred in the last 80 or 90 years at Newport, 
Cardiff, Penarth, Barry and Port Talbot. ‘They 
constitute one of the finest docks systems in the 


*Based on an address given to members of the Association 
visiting Cardiff recently. 


world, now owned by one authority—the Great 
Western Railway Company. 
Newport has been fortunate in having attracted 


industries other than shipping and coal—steel and 
tube works, etc. 


Swansea has a number of old established metal 
industries—copper, steel, tinplate and spelter, and 
more recently the Anglo Persian oilworks. On its 
borders Swansea is fortunate in possessing the 
Gower Peninsula, a delightful “ playground.” 


Cardiff has had a remarkable growth in 100 years, 
and now has a population of about 250,000. It is 
not only a commercial and business centre of world 
importance, but is the Welsh Metropolis, with many 
national and regional institutions, educational and 
administrative functions. It has also become a 
popular centre for visitors and conferences and there 
is an attractive residential area round its borders. 


Penarth combines docks with a well planned 
residential suburb along the sea front. 


Barry has grown rapidly in less than 50 years 
from a tiny fishing village to its present importance. 
Barry is also well-known as a holiday resort, and 
during recent years has wisely expended large sums 
in developing these functions to a considerable 
extent on Barry Island and Cold Knap. 

Port Talbot is noted for steel and tinplate works, 
in addition to shipping coal from the adjacent valleys. 

There are important cement works at Penarth, 
Rhoose and Aberthaw on the coast. 


The Mining Valleys. 
Taking these in their order from east to west :— 
Monmouthshire—Eastern and Western Valleys, 
Ebbw Vale, Sihowy and Rhymney Valleys. 
Glamorgan—Rhymney, Ely, (2) Rhonddas, Aber- 
dare, Cynon and Taff to Merthyr. Ogmore, Garw 
and Maesteg, Afan and Glyncorrwg, Neath and 
Swansea Valleys. 


Carmarthenshire—Gwendraeth and Amman. 


The growth of great one-industry towns such as 
Pontypridd, Rhondda Fawr and Fach, Aberdare, 
Mountain Ash, Abertillery and Ebbw Vale, with 
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large numbers of their male population now wholly 
unemployed, is very significant and has made the 
problem with which they are faced a very difficult 
one. 


New or Revived Industries. 


For various reasons the prospects of these are not 
promising. An Industrial Development Council has 
been formed, and the report of the 1932 Industrial 
Survey contains a great deal of useful data which the 
authorities hope may lead to fruitful results. It 
would appear, however, that in the near future it is 
not likely that new industries employing a large 
number of people will be established. ‘There are 
possibilities in regard to smaller new industries and 
distributive trades, particularly at the ports, but the 
future of the mining valleys and the heavy industries 
is inevitably bound up in the revival of amaeey 
generally and the wider use of coal. 


General. 


In spite of the ugliness and disorder which followed 
the sinking of the collieries, it is as well te remind 
ourselves that the country has not been entirely 
spoiled. In between the mining valleys there are 
great open hills and moorlands, which are still 
accessible and have been little affected by industrial- 
ism. This is one feature which separates South 
Wales from other coalfields. The physical con- 
formation has made the problems of the confined 
valleys more difficult, but they have been concen- 
trated in a relatively small space, leaving the rest 
of the country more or less untouched. 


There have been praiseworthy schemes in operation 
for improvement and re-construction. The Miners’ 
Welfare Scheme in the last ten years has done 
wonders in creating open spaces and recreation 
grounds, in establishing pithead baths, boys’ camps, 
institutes and convalescent homes. There have been 
admirable voluntary efforts made by various bodies, 
such as the Brynmawr Experiment, the “ Blue 
Pilgrims’ work at Blaina, Mon., and the Settle- 
ments at Trealaw, Merthyr and Dowlais. 


The Older Towns and Agricultural Districts. 


These are in East Monmouthshire, Breconshire, 
Vale of Glamorgan, Gower Peninsula and Car- 
marthenshire. The principal centres are :— 

Monmouth, Usk, Chepstow, Abergavenny, Brecon, 
Cowbridge, Bridgend, Neath, Llandilo, Carmarthen. 

There are seaside holiday resorts at Penarth, Barry, 
Porthcawl, Southerndown, Mumbles and elsewhere 
in Gower. 


Regional Planning. 

The South Wales Regional Survey (1920) recom- 
mended the setting up of four Joint Town Planning 
Committees in the region, and this was done some 
years ago. Owing, however, to the prevailing de- 


pression and to local apathy very little progress has 
been made. ‘The replies to a recent questionnaire 
elicited the fact that very little had been done, 
except as regards roads improvements. In that 
respect most of the recommendations of the Regional 
Survey Committee have been, or are in course of 
being, carried out by the local authorities under the 
guidance of the Ministry of Transport. 


Town Planning Schemes. 

Comprehensive schemes are in operation for 
Cardiff City (23,000 acres, nearly 15,000 of these 
being outside the City boundaries); Cardiff Rural 
District ; Swansea (9,500 acres); Newport (12,000 
acres ; nearly 2,488 acres being within the Borough) ; 
Barry ; Penarth and Neath Borough. 


The Cardiff City scheme takes in a large rural 
area, including hills that surround the City. The 
Cardiff Rural District scheme includes very interest- 
ing proposals for coast preservation and a marine 
drive. This scheme has now received final sanction 
by the Minister. 


It is expected that there will be further activity 
on the part of other authorities as a result of the 
passing of the Town and Country Planning Act. 


Housing Development. 

The difficulty in the mining valleys is not so much 
bad housing as bad planning and wrong methods of 
lay-out, quite unsuitable for hilly districts. ‘There 
is much overcrowding by more than one family 
occupying the house, and the lodger problem is a 
further complication. Fortunately, the question of 
slum clearance is restricted to a few of the older 
towns, some of which are considering schemes under 
the 1930 Act. 


The new housing since the war has been done almost 
entirely by Local Authorities, and improved standards 
in lay-out, accommodation and planning are evident 
on all sides. The external results generally are 
disappointing, and there has been little attempt at 
grouped development. This was one of the chief 
recommendations of the Regional Survey Committee, 
but parochial considerations have prevailed. Another 
of the recommendations was the establishment of 
dormitory towns away from the mining valleys, with 
improved means of access to and from the latter, 
and surrounded by permanent agricultural belts. 
It has not been found possible to establish any of 
these new towns, although it is clear that this could 
have been done at less expense and with more 
convenience and amenity than to go on adding 
inadequately to the existing overcrowded centres. 


Among the more attractive municipal schemes 
are those at Cardiff, Swansea and Newport, and 
one or two new villages carried out by Colliery 
Companies. There have, however, been but few 
owners’ and P.U.S. schemes in the colliery districts. 


The G. W. Railway has established several garden . 


villages for its employees in South Wales. 
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SOUTH EAST ESSEX 
(Report prepared for foint Committee by Prof. S. D. Ashead. F. Alexander & Co. Price 10/6) 




















West Thurrock Church 


OUTH East Essex extends from West Ham along 
the northern shore of the Thames estuary as far 
as Shoeburyness and Foulven, where it touches the 
Crouch. The local authorities included are :— 
West Ham County Borough Council 
East Ham %” ” ”» 
Barking Town Urban District Council 
Dagenham ” ” ” 
Romford Rural ” ” 
Hornchurch Urban 7 » 
- Romford ” ” ” 
Brentwood ei ” ” 
Billericay Rural m - 
Orsett ” ” ” 
Purfleet Urban » » 
Grays Thurrock Urban _,, ‘i 
Tilbury ” ” ” 
Canvey Island ” ” ” 
Rochford Rural ¥ e 
Benfleet Urban ” ” 
Rayleigh ” ” ”» 
Shoeburyness _,, ” 

Unhappily, Southend-on-Sea stands out of the 
scheme, but an efficient town-planning scheme is in 
operation there. 

Our Association has had a certain interest in this 
District for some years. Indeed, in 1912 we 
assembled a group of experts to investigate the 
Thames Side development and issued a report. 
The present Committee was founded in 1925 and 
having given very close attention to the area, hope 
that their proposals will be implemented without 
delay by statutory town planning schemes. The 
Committee has not executive powers. 

Like many other regions near London this one 
has long required the protection of planning. 
There is considerable individual development at 
Grays, Tilbury and Dagenham. Romford and 


Brentwood are industrialized, but the rest is largely 
rural with very extensive dormitory spaces at 
East and West Ham, Becontree, and, of course, 
Southend. Bungalosis has broken out in many 
parts, rather badly. 

The maps in the Report are excellent. Very 
heavy road traffic runs out of East London north- 
eastward, and at Romford turns due east towards 
Southend. The older road from Barking skirts the 
southern part of the region and enters Southend 
with a less dense traffic. 

The heavy industries are Oil Storage, Cement, 
Gas and Electricity; East of Dagenham are the 
Yard Water Works. Sugar, Soap and Alkali are 
also extensively made here. 

The report makes efforts to distribute the future 
population in reasonable relation to the dormant 
industries. 

The contents of the volume are arranged into six 
parts. Part I, entitled Survey, describes briefly 
the area the report covers and the constituent 
authorities, its topography, the transport facilities 
of the region, the industries carried on, the resi- 
dential areas and the public open spaces. In regard 
to the last named it is interesting to note that South 
Essex, considered as an independent region, contains 
a very small acreage of public open space, but 
adjoining it are two of the finest public reservations 
to be found outside any capital city—these are 
Epping Forest and Hainault Forest. There is also 
a fine stretch of old common land in the Wanstead 
Flats. 

Compared with other areas around London—as, 
for instance, Mid-Surrey—South Essex is not well 
provided with commons and open spaces, yet few 
regions of an equal area contain the same number of 
well-timbered private parks surrounding large houses. 

Many of these private parks are being rapidly 
developed as building estates, and the time has 
come when it might be advisable to enquire into the 
possibilities of securing their reservation as public 
open spaces in connection with the future develop- 
ment of the area. 


The Port of London. 

Part II of the report deals with the Development 
of the Port of London. 

A brief history of the past precedes the discussion 
on it, which, by the way, is very illuminating. 
Judging from the report it would appear that there 
is comparatively little likelihood that the dock 
accommodation will ever expand to any very great 
degree. As to whether the Port will ever embark 
upon a policy of opening up other systems of docks 
in the South Essex region remains to be seen. Of 
this, however, there does not seem to be the 
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remotest prospect at the present time, 
although a suitable area very well situated 
and now owned by the Thames Land 
Company exists in a bend of the river 
between Grays and Purfleet and another in 
a bend of the river west of Purfleet ; but, 
although from an engineering point of 
view the conditions are all that could be 
desired, there is no justification for assum- 
ing that new dock systems are likely to be 
commenced here for many years to come. 
No suggestion for the construction of 
docks in either of these positions has been 
put forward either by the Thames Land 
Company or by any other authority having 
an interest in these areas. 


The view seems to be that the Silvertown 
area and the Port of Tilbury will, when 
fully developed, supply all the dock ac- 
commodation that is ever likely to be 
required. 


Practically the whole of the banks of the 
river from Canvey Island to Barking are 
ripe for the establishment of industries of 
every kind. A plan for the future de- 
velopment of this region would, however, 
have to provide for the construction of 
roads for convenient transport of goods, 
and for the housing of the workers. _ Rail 
and road improvements have been in pro- 
gress in anticipation of the development of 
the port, but additional new roads and 
connections are required. 


The housing problem is fraught with 
many difficulties and much careful thought 
has been given to this question which the 
conclusions in the report show. 


It is obvious that proposals for housing 
the population near docks and industries 
in South Essex will be very much tied up 
with the question of the workers coming 
daily to their work by train from London. 
This is not desirable, and as far as possible 
it should be prevented, but whilst indus- 
tries are developing, and whilst many 
industries may remove out of London to 
places like Dagenham Dock, many of the 
workers will for years come daily from 
London to these new areas further east. 
Whilst this diurnal train journey must have 
recognition, it cannot be regarded as a 
policy to be encouraged ; indeed, as the 
development of the Thames Estuary pro- 
ceeds, it must be discouraged in every 
way possible; thus the problem to be 
solved is to find sites for workers at a 
reasonable distance from or in close 
proximity to their work. 
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Map of Local Authorities in South East Essex Joint Town Planning Committee. 
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It is an open question whether this accommodation 
should be provided by building two or more new 
towns, or by building small townships accommodat- 
ing, say, 5,000 people each. Physical conditions, 
general convenience and certain unassailable questions 
of policy will, in any case, go far towards settling 
where sites are to be. 


The following unassailable questions of policy 
will have to be considered: (1) It is very difficult 
to start an entirely new housing area, and com- 
paratively easy to extend an existing one. (2) Lack 
of capital in the initial stage of developing a new 
residential area will very often prevent the laying 
down of a good system of transport, which is the 
only way to make a new development ‘ go.’ 


Urbanisation of Essex. 


Part III of the report deals with Transport, and 
Part IV with Open Spaces. The Urbanisation of 
Essex is the subject of Part V, which is quite one of 
the most interesting portions of the report. One 
section, ‘“‘ The Problem of Fixing Boundaries to 
Built-up Areas,” will be of particular interest to 
property owners. 


It may be stated at the outset that at present there 
is absolutely no statutory power that definitely 
provides for restricting the growth of towns or 
determining the direction of their growth. Much, 
however, can be done in the working of the Town 
Planning Act and by agreement between local 
authorities and owners in controlling the develop- 
ment of towns. It may be added, however, that the 
new Town and Country Planning Bill contains 
provisions which should facilitate the handling of 
this problem and assist in securing the preservation 
as such of agricultural land. 


Perhaps the most important of the methods 
which can be exercised by a local authority for 
preventing land from being developed or whereby 
development can be delayed, is by discouraging in 
the town planning schemes improved road con- 
nections and services in areas where open land 
should intervene. 

This in itself will not prevent the owner of a 
piece of land from developing along an existing road 
frontage, nor, indeed, from building on land that 
is not subject to restrictions; in fact, in Essex 
it might even exert an influence in the other direction. 
No sewers and no roads mean low rates and the 
impecunious occupants of property in Essex are 
often more interested in maintaining low rates than 
they are in the supply of services. 

But there is still another way in which a local 
authority can prevent building in places where the 
land should be kept open, and it is a way which has 
not been made use of to the extent to which it might, 
i.e., by calling together in conference the owners of 
land in the periphery of their built-up areas, and 
endeavouring, by common consent, to control the 
sale of land for building development, and so as to 
bring building land within an area agreed to be built 
over to the mutual advantage of owners and local 
authorities. This is. difficult when there are a 
great number of landowners, but cases where the 
land in the periphery of development has not as 
yet been sold by the original landowner are par- 
ticularly well suited for being made the subject of 
an agreement between the owners and the local 
authority, and not only as to land to be developed 
(a matter of statutory town planning), but also as to 
When and where it shall next be developed. 

Part VI deals with the Character of South Essex, 
and gives the features of historical and archaeological 
interest. 


DEVON 


A study of the Coasts, Moors and Rivers with some suggestions for their preservation. 
By W. Harding Thompson, F.R.I.B.A. 21/-. 


HIS is a companion volume to the Survey of Cornwall 

which, like this, was prepared by Mr. Harding 

Thompson for the local branch of the C.P.R.E. It 
gives in its first portion a very complete account of the towns 
and villages of the county (excluding Plymouth and Exeter 
for which statutory planning schemes have already been 
prepared) their sites and antiquities, and of the coast line, 
the moors and the rivers. The second part contains 
suggestions for the preservation of these characteristic 
features of the county, which have contributed so much to 
make the most popular holiday centre of the South of 
England. Indeed Sir John Fortescue in his scholarly preface 
which is a worthy introduction to a work of such magnitude, 
claims it for the principal playground of Europe. And 
indeed the great headlands and estuaries of the Southern 
Coast, the cliffs and wooded valleys or combes of North 
Devon, the great wastes of Dartmoor and Exmoor, in which 
a number of rivers take their rise and flow under their 
ancient bridges past upland and lowland villages to the sea 
together provide a wealth of varied scenery which cannot be 
surpassed, if equalled, by any English county. 


The very thought of survey which has now been made 
of this large county and the suggestions for preserving its 
characteristic features will be of great value in calling the 
attention of local authorities and landowners to those special 
features which have done so much to popularise the country 
and to direct future development in such a way that its 
amenities may be permanently preserved. 

The coast line differs from that of Kent, Sussex and 
Hampshire in that long stretches still remain entirely 
agricultural and little sporadic development has occurred 
on the cliff lands between the centres of population. This 
is due in part to the indentation of the coast line and to the 
consequent absence of roads parallel to the coast and it is 
recommended that regional schemes should, wherever 
possible preserve the integrity of each centre of population 
by the provision of ample spaces reserved for agriculture 
between each town and village, and the next and so the 
continuous string of buildings which has disfigured the 
coast-line in other parts of England may be avoided. In 
the detailed account of the towns and villages, suggestions 
are made as to where new groupings are unobjectionable 
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Lynmouth 


and where on the other hand the landscape on account of 
its conspicuous position is liable to injury from new de- 
velopments out of harmony with their su roundings. 


In the course of the survey the coast line has been examined 
all along the north and south coasts. In a few sections only 
is there a clearly marked public footpath. Along most of 
the coast the path runs through private estates and the 
public are probably only allowed access by the courtesy of 
owners. The Coastguard service has the right to patrol 
any part of the coast in connection with its preventive work, 
and a track having thus been formed it was natural for the 
general public to use it. This circumstance has given rise 
to the claim that there is a public right of way all along the 
cliffs. ‘That claim has not been substantiated in the Courts 
and it is probable that many owners could close the path if 
they wished, but it is hoped that some means will eventually 
be found by agreement with the owners concerned to keep 
open the path so that the many delightful combes and 
headlands may at least be accessible to pedestrians. 

The rivers are of great interest for it was in their fertile 
valleys that the oldest agricultural settlements in Devon were 
established. The comparatively rapid and even flow of 
most Devon streams is assured by the great mass of Dart- 
moor, where the bogs and fens conserve an ample supply 
of water even in dry summers. These streams dictated the 
position of the first mills and older industries and the alluvial 
lands were amenable to easy cultivation, while the ancient 
fords were succeeded by pack horse bridges, the position of 
which influenced the direction of the chief communications 
up to the time of the advent of railways. 


But the most characteristic feature of Devon is Dartmoor, 
the extent of which is 225 square miles and which is sur- 


(Photo by Valentine & Sons) 


rounded by commons in many places indistinguishable from 
the more proper and covering approximately the same area. 
These commons are attached to and known by the names of 
the various moorland villages. Of the granite wastes of 
Dartmoor it is said, ‘‘ Exposed to every storm that attacks 
this western corner of Britain.’’ From the Atlantic the Moor: 
can support but the hardest specimens of animal or vegetable 
life. It is this age-long exposure to the elements that has 
given Dartmoor its beauty of form and fashioned its hill 
tops into tors of fantastic shape. ‘‘ Whether under the 
grey skies of winter or at other times of the year when there 
are wonderful colour effects of cloud, shadow and sunlight, 
the moon is of great value in the stimulation and recreation 
of senses made dull by town life.”” Exmoor differs from 
Dartmoor in being a slate country. Its general contours are 
soft and undulating and as a foil to the smooth grass uplands 
there are the deeply cut valleys which shelter the wild deer. 
But the greater portion of Exmoor lies in the County of 
Somerset. 


In an interesting chapter regarding the existing enclosures 
on Dartmoor and the future preservation of the Moor 
itself, which is part of the Duchy of Cornwall Estates, and 
of its neighbouring region, it is recommended that the moor 
should if possible be constituted a National Reserve, as 
proposed by the National Parks Committee, but if, as seems 
likely, funds will not be available for this purpose, a statutory 
planning scheme should be prepared for the portion out- 
side the Duchy of Cornwall (which is exempt under the 
Town Planning Act) and the owners be prevailed upon to 
schedule by agreement those areas to which the public are 
to have free access and those enclosed areas from which they 
would be excluded. 
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A useful chapter on building materials calls attention to 
those found locally and used in the buildings of former 
times. Walls were of stone or granite, roofs of thatch or 
grey slate. They have been largely superseded by bright 
red and yellow brick for walls, and for roofs bright red tiles 
from France or asbestos coverings from England. Suggestions 
are made by which at very little expense the materials used 
may be such as to harmonize better with their surroundings. 

Lastly, the question of planning for the future is dealt 
with and recommendations are made for the division of the 





county into five regions, each with its Committee formed of 
the representatives of all the planning authorities which 
have not yet passed resolutions to prepare schemes. 

The survey is illustrated by a number of excellent photo- 
graphs and maps. The map which indicates the areas of 
special landscape value, whether consisting of coasts, moors, 
conspicuous heights or river valleys, is of particular interest 
and will be of great assistance to the planning authorities 
in considering the areas which it is desirable to preserve 
from development. 








Pevensey Castle 
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SUSSEX 


Eastbourne & District Regional Plan 
E have before us three fine Regional Reports dealing 
with this County, which is, however, divided into 
two administrative counties, east and west. Brighton 
Hove and District Report covers the west land from New- 
haven to Shoreham together with its hinterland; this 
must wait until we have adequate space for its study. 

Immediately to the east comes a “ region” which is 
surely one of the smallest in the series for it embraces only 
Eastbourne C.B., Seaford U.D., Eastbourne R.D. and 
Hailsham R.D. Nine voting representatives for four other 
bodies sit on the Committee. The town planning advisor 
is Mr. F. Longstrett Thompson, F.S.I., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
P.T.P.I. The Report can be obtained from this office for 
15/-, postage extra. 

The Eastbourne and District Region covers a hundred 
thousand acres of a very delightful part of the administrative 
county of East Sussex. Geologically and physiographically 
it is divided into four distinctive areas; the Forest Ridge 
or Mid Wealden Upland; the South Downs culminating 
in Beachy Head ; the Southern Vale of the Weald, a belt 
of low-lying country between the Forest Ridge and the 
Downs, merging eastwards into the Coastal Marshes which 
are separated from the sea by a wide shingle beach. 

There are but two towns in the region: Eastbourne, a 
select, admirably planned, seaside residential town of 
60,000 inhabitants, and Seaford, a very much smaller, but 
growing neighbour. Seventy-five per cent. of the regional 
population live in these two towns and the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. is largely concentrated in the half dozen larger 
villages. The whole of the closely built-upon areas does 
not amount to more than 3,000 acres, and the remaining 
97,000 acres are completely rural in character. 

The development that has taken place and is now pro- 
ceeding is entirely residential in character. The bulk of it 
is confined to a few centres which have relatively good access 
by road and rail, the necessary public services and a pleasant 
environment. It is reasonable to expect that these centres 
will continue to attract the greater part of the urban type of 
development and it is in the general interest that this tendency 
should be encouraged. 


The land is varied from small Downs on which the two 
principal towns stand, including Beachy Head, to the 
Pevensey Levels and the Weald Vale and forest Ridge, 
which lie to the north. It takes the mind back to prehistoric 
geological periods and to the earliest history of our island ; 
here the Romans landed and built a great castle, illustrated 
here. The population in 1921 was 93,291 and the net gain 
in ten years was 8,378 ; 66.5 of the people live in 6.8 of the 
area and 19.8 in 57.8 of the area. The occupational figures 
are interesting, perimal unico, being the largest single item 
in Eastbourne and Seaford, and agriculture in the rural 
areas. 

An excellent survey of the Region is followed by a summary 
of recommendations in which the constituent authorities 
are invited to base their Town Planning Schemes upon the 
proposals here made and the retention of the Joint Com- 
mittee as an advisory body. 

Few zones are suggested : for Cewcenhaled Development, 
Rural Development, Agriculture, Downlands Reservation 
and Marshlands Reservation. Roads are well dealt with 
and, of course, open spaces and amenities. 

The photographic illustrations are charming and the 
diagram and maps very informative. 


North East Sussex Regional Plan 

HE County of East Sussex is in many ways unique 

among English counties. Apart from the many attrac- 

tions of its Southern Coast and the quiet dignity and 
spaciousness of the South Downs, the northern area of the 
County contains some of the most truly English scenery to 
be found anywhere. The broad Weald, formerly covered 
with forest, of which large tracts still remain along the Forest 
Ridges, in Tilgate Forest, Worth Forest and Ashdown 
Forest, the little rivers of the Sussex Ouse, the upper valleys 
of the Medway and the Rother, and the quiet charm of the 
villages and small towns, afford a varied glimpse of all 
that is best in English life. When it is remembered that 
all this is to be found within about forty miles of London, 
one can well understand the attraction of such an area as a 
place of residence. 
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At present this portion of the 
County is largely unspoilt, and it 
is with a view to the preservation 
of this distinctive character, coupled 
with the necessity for reasonable 
control of development, that the 
Regional Planning Committee has 
been formed. Its powers, in the 
first instance, are advisory only, 
and it rests with the Local Au- 
thorities to implement them as they 
think fit. With such a valuable 
heritage to safeguard, and with 
such possibilities of change in the 
not-distant future, it is essential that 
all who are interested in the future 
welfare of this lovely portion of 
England should give their whole- 
hearted support to the Local Au- 
thorities and to the Regional 
Committee in the task they have 
undertaken. 
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Nine authorities had representa- 
tives to the Joint Committee, five 
urban and four rural. Uckfield 
Rural is the largest with 25,081 
population and 5,951 buildings. The 
acreage of the Region is 235,440. 
Throughout the density of build- 
ings is very low, the highest being Haywards Heath with 
10.24 per cent. and the lowest Chailey with .50 per cent. 


Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., who is the 
author of the Report (10/6 net at this office) writes on 
“‘ribbon development ” and says, quite truly, that it is a 
natural process that has been going on for centuries, in 
comparatively small sections without harmful results ; 


\ 


h 





but now it continues for mile after mile with poor buildings 
and little or no access to backland. It can be restricted 
by the imposition of improvement and building lines. 


The Report contains the usual features and recom- 
mendations clearly set out in each chapter. The illustrations 
are numerous and pleasing, enlightened by decorative 
wood cuts of which we are allowed to print one here. 


CHESTERFIELD REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


LTHOUGH the pamphlet before us is quite small in 

compass, it is a most useful document in defence of 

Town Planning, its scope and meaning, a document 
which might well be widely circulated, and fall into the 
hands of ratepayers anywhere. It is compiled by Mr. 
H. W. J. Heck, the Surveyor of Chesterfield. If one 
asks the question: Is Town Planning a necessity, this 
little leaflet answers it very well. The countryside, we 
read, is being ruined by unwise and uncontrolled develop- 
ment, which will ultimately lead to congestion and increased 
cost of public and private services. 

Better than words, perhaps, is the argumentative force 
to be drawn from Mr. Heck’s pictures. A small house, 
which he considers to be illustrative of ‘‘ design,” is 
compared with one which is devoid of design 

Then, with regard to the layout of houses, we have a 
typical example of 175 dwellings on 6.29 acres, that is, 


GOVERNMENT 


HE Secretary to the Ministry of Health issued the 
following statement on February 20th: 
Owing, it seems, to the misunderstanding of 
a summary of an official letter from the Minister of Health 
to an urban district council, publicity was given yesterday 
to the statement that the Ministry of Health has announced 
that it will not sanction a loan for housing to any local 
authority until it is proved that private enterprise has failed 
to provide houses for the working classes, and the inference 
was drawn that all municipal housing schemes, with or 
without subsidy, are to be indefinitely delayed. 

It is of importance that this misunderstanding should at 
once be removed. ‘The powers of local authorities to build 
houses under Exchequer subsidy as against slum clearance 
schemes under the Act of 1930 remain entirely unaffected. 
In other cases, where local authorities desire to meet a 
general need for working-class houses in their area by 


28 dwellings to the acre. This was the style of “‘ yester- 
day.” ‘‘ To-day ” gives 30 houses on 3.4 acres, that is, 
9 houses to the acre, nicely disposed, partly on the main 
road and partly in a cul-de-sac. 


The third point is the mixture of residential and in- 
dustrial buildings. A segment of Chesterfield is printed, 
which for confusion can hardly be equalled, and against 
that we have the Surveyor’s alternative, so like our garden 
city thesis of Housing and Industry set apart from one 
another. Those who know Clay Cross will be convinced 
at once by the juxtaposition of the plan of High Street as 
it is, and as it might have been. We commend the pamphlet 
to the interest of our readers. 


Copies can be obtained from the offices of the Association 
at 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C.1., price 6d. postage 
1d. 


HOUSING POLICY 


building without subsidy, it is not the intention of the 
Minister to hold up applications from such authorities for 
loans for housing, pending general experience as to the 
success or failure of private enterprise in providing houses 
for the working classes. In the future, as in the past, 
applications will be considered by the Minister in relation 
to the circumstances of each case, and in particular the needs 
of the locality for houses to let at economic rentals to working- 
class families. Where such need exists, under present 
conditions it is material to consider the prospects of the 
needs of the locality in question being met by private builders. 
But this matter will be considered in relation to the actual 
facts of each case. Where the Minister is satisfied that the 
needs of the locality, both as to the number and the time of 
completion of such houses, are not likely to be met by private 
builders, the application will be favourably considered in 
accordance with the usual practice. 
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RECONDITIONING OF BACK-TO-BACK 
HOUSES 


By C. E. Sanderson, M.R.S.I., A.M., 1.N.S.T., S.E. 


Sanitary Inspector, City of Nottingham Corporation 


NE of the principal objects of the Housing 

Act, 1930, was to put an end to the sordid 

and degrading Housing conditions under 
which many of the working classes of this country 
have to live. To achieve this object and to ensure 
the successful operation of the Act, the co-operation 
of all local agencies was demanded, for the purpose 
of obtaining and disseminating knowledge of bad 
conditions so as to form a public opinion which 
would require the abolition of such conditions. 

Not only did the Act require the clearing away of 
existing slums, but also the prevention of the creation 
of new slums. With the latter object in view, it 
would appear that no time must be lost in dealing 
with back-to-back houses, which are to be found 
chiefly in the large manufacturing towns of the 
country. 

It is apparent that at the time these houses were 
being built, no consideration was given to the 
amenities of home life with regard to the plan and 
lay-out of the houses, for they were invariably built 
in long double rows, resulting in a monotonous and 
depressing appearance. The only break in many of 
these long rows of back-to-back houses was provided 
by a narrow covered passage-way giving access to a 
common yard from which the rear houses were 
entered. 

In addition to overcrowding the site with dwellings 
the rooms of the houses were inadequately ventilated, 
for many of the windows were not made to open, 
and the areas of the windows were in many cases 
quite inadequate in area when compared with the 
area of the rooms. 

If built on a damp site, the walls are now found to 
be seriously damp, for damp-proof courses were 
unknown in those days. The houses are usually 
three storeys high, containing one general living 
room and two bedrooms, the latter being accessible 
only by dark, steep and winding staircases. 

What are to-day considered essential conveniences 
must have been considered luxuries at the time 
these houses were being built. It is most usual to 
find a block of sanitary conveniences situate in a 
common yard, the tenants of several houses sharing 
the use of one convenience. Water is not laid on 
to the houses, but is obtained from a stand tap 
fixed in the street or in the common yard and used 
by many tenants. Sinks and washing coppers, so 
essential in a workman’s dwelling, are not provided. 
If any yard space is available it is frequently un- 
paved, and the drainage, if any, would not bear 
examination. 

Many of these houses are already in the category 
of slums, and the remainder are potential slums 


which sooner or later will inevitably be the subject 
of representations of unfitness for human habitation. 

But it is pointed out that it is not the desire of 
Local Authorities that the present housing shortage 
and economic crisis should be aggravated by whole- 
sale demolition of houses, especially having regard 
to the fact that some such houses may warrant 
considerable improvement in order to render them 
suitable for occupation by persons of the working 
classes. 

Bearing in mind the existing conditions, it may be 
interesting to consider what conditions are necessary 
to render these back-to-back houses fit for habitation, 
and also to go into the details of the work and ex- 
penses involved in reconstruction schemes which 
are being carried out. - 

In the “ Manual on unfit houses” issued by the 
Ministry of Health in 1919, it was suggested that a 
fit house should be :— 

(1) free from serious dampness, 

(2) satisfactorily lighted and ventilated, 

(3) properly drained and provided with adequate 
sanitary conveniences, and with a sink and suitable 
arrangements for disposing of slop water. 

(4) in good general repair. 

Also it should have :— 

(5) a satisfactory water supply, 

(6) adequate washing accommodation, 

(7) adequate facilities for preparing and cooking foods, 

(8) a well ventilated food store. 

According to these suggestions, the back-to-back 
houses previously described fall short of almost 
every requirement of a house fit for human habitation. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to consider as to 
whether or not these houses are capable, at reason- 
able expense, of being rendered fit. 

‘‘ Reasonable expense” is a very loose form of 
expression, capable of many constructions, but it is 
the writer’s experience that many property owners 
are finding it worth while to execute extensive works 
to bring these back-to-back houses up to a reasonable 
standard of fitness. 


The accompanying sketches show examples of :— 

(1) the back-to-back house before improvement, 
and, 

(2) the same structure after improvement, i.e., 
converted into one through-ventilated house, 
and provided with the necessary conveniences. 

The works required by these schemes of recon- 

struction include :— 


(1) The conversion of the two houses which are 
back-to-back, into one through-ventilated 
house, by forming doorway openings on each 
floor. 
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If space is available a scullery may be built at 
the rear, the ground floor front room forming a sitting- 
room, and the ground floor back room, forming the 
living room. Alternatively, the ground floor back 
room may form the scullery, and the ground floor 
front room form a living room. 

(2) The removal from the inner walls of steep, 
dark, and winding staircases, and the covering of 
these openings with new flooring and ceilings. 
The provision of new, easy going, straight flight 
staircases, lighted by a window in an external wall, 
preferably ascending from the scullery in order to 
prevent waste waters from bedrooms being taken 
through the living rooms. 

(3) The abatement of dampness by :— 

(a) repair or reconstruction of roofs ; 

(b) cutting out brickwork and inserting damp-proof 
courses ; 

(c) raking out and repointing the brickwork ; 

(d) renewal of rainwater pipes, gutters, etc. 

(4) Removal of all fixed window-frames and 
provision of new casement frames of adequate area. 

(5) Provision of separate water-closet accom- 
modation in a readily accessible position. 

(6) Construction of coal store of adequate 
capacity. 

(7) Fixing glazed sink complete with trapped 
waste pipe, and drainage board. 

(8) Necessary draining for W.C. and for sink- 
waste gulley. 

(9) Laying on of water service pipe to a position 
over the sink, also a branch to supply water-waste 
preventer. 

(10) The repair or renewal of the cooking 
range. 


(11) Provision of a suitable washing copper. 
(If the ground floor back room is made to form the 
scullery, the firegrate and oven may be removed 
and a copper set in this position). 


(12) Construction of a well ventilated food store. 
(Although not ideal the position of the food store 
may with convenience be in the recess between the 
outer main wall, and the chimney breast, as shown 
on plan). 

(13) General repair of all doors and fasteners; 
raising heights of door openings where low: renewal 
of plasterwork ; forming partitions to render bed- 
rooms private; repair of firegrates, etc. 

(14) The stripping and cleansing of all walls 
and ceilings and the painting of all internal and 
external woodwork. 


(15) The provision of a galvanised iron ashbin. 


(16) The paving of the yard surface with im- 
pervious material, and the provision of close fencing 
to give a private yard. 


It will be appreciated that the cost of these altera- 
tions will vary according to several circumstances, 
but the sum of £90 represents the average cost of 
converting two houses which are back-to-back, 
into one through ventilated house. The figures 
below indicate the actual cost of works which have 
been carried out in the conversion of four-back-to- 
back houses into two through houses. The work 
was carried out generally in accordance with a 
specification including the items set out above, but 
excluding the provision of a bath and wash basin. 
Figures showing the comparative value of the 
property before and after conversion are also given : 


(a) Before Conversion—4 Back-to-Back Houses 


House No. 1. 6/6 weekly = 
House No. 2. 6/6 weekly = 
House No. 3. 5/6 weekly = 
House No. 4. 5/6 weekly = 
Total gross Annual Rental .. 
Rates ph eos 
Water . - 218 0 
Insurance .. a 5 6 
Repairs... 9 6 0 


Total Net Annual Rental 9 _ 
Allowing 5 years purchase, approx. value becomes 


i.e. £49 rer house approximately ) 


House No. 1. 10/- weekly = 
House No. 2. 10/- weekly = 


Total gross Annual Rental .. 


Rates x ~«” E42 0 

Water a a 235 0 

Insurance .. ce 5 6 

Repairs, etc. (15°) 716 0 
Net Rental 


Allowing 10 years ‘purchase 


Approximate value 


The houses were let on weekly tenancies at the following rentals :— 


(b) After Conversion—2 Through Houses 


£16 18 0 per annum 
16 18 0 per annum 
14 16 O per annum 
14 16 © per annum 


£63 8 0 
£23 19 0 


£39 9 0 
£197 5 0 


£26 0 O per annum 
26 0 O per annum 


£52 0 0 


£23 11 6 


£28 8 6 
10 


£284 5 0 


or (say) £145 per house. 
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Had the owners not undertaken to improve this 
property, Demolition Orders would have been made 
and the owners, after bearing the cost of demolition, 
would have been left with a site of little value. These 
facts have to be taken into consideration when 
comparing the value and expenditure with the 
return which is to be received. 


Maximum site value... me te .. £60 0 0 
Approx. cost of demolition ou es 25 0 0 
Contract price of alterations .. as xo See 32-33 

£259 17 11 


The return of £29 per annum (i.e., the net rental 
at present being received) on this expenditure of 
(say) £260, is equal to an investment of more than 
11% per annum. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the immediate outlay includes only the 
cost of construction,—in this case {174 17 11. 
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With the co-operation of public utility societies, 
property owners and agents with Local Authorities, 
coupled with the assistance provided in the Housing 
Act 1930, great improvements could be effected on 
deteriorating back-to-back property, thus obviating 
their degeneration into slums. This co-operation 
can with advantage be applied in the exchange of 
tenants, e.g., in exchange for re-housing tenants 
from the back-to-back houses, in order to facilitate 
the carrying out of works, the owner might accept 
suitable tenants from the Local Authorities list of 
applicants for houses. Such combined action should 
tend to reduce overcrowding conditions for the 
converted back-to-back houses become suitable to 
shelter the larger families. Also, to some extent, 
it could meet the economic difficulty of housing 
persons of the poorer classes at rents which they can 
afford. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Ms in former years we are delighted to report a 
few paragraphs from Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter’s 
address at the Annual Meeting of First Garden City 
Ltd., on December 15th, 1932. 


‘“‘ Taking the Assets side of the Balance Sheet 
first, the Freehold Property is £628,522, which 
shows an increase of £9,366 over last year. This 
increase is mainly accounted for by the construction 
of three standard factories, land purchased from the 
County Council for the new arterial road, new roads 
and sewers and general development of the Estate. 


The capital invested in the Water Works is 
£74,421, a small increase of £460 expended on 
new mains and connections. The capital invested 
in the Gas Works is £134,695, an increase of £2,039. 
The main items of the additional expenditure were 
new mains and connections, and new Charging and 
Coke handling machinery in the Retort House. 
The capital invested in the Electricity Supply 
Station is £363,489 and shows an increase of £11,817. 


The total net capital expenditure during the year on 
the Freehold Property Account and the Undertakings 
amounted to £23,682, a reduction of approximately 
£8,000 compared with the previous year. 


Turning to the Liabilities side of the Balance 
Sheet, the issued share capital is the same as last 
year. The total joan capital at £681,100 is £24,227 
more than last year. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Accounts, I will 
first take the Estate Account. The credit balance 
on this Account is £18,459, an increase of £792. 
Rents and Ground Rents have increased by {£724 
and there has been a net decrease in expenses of 
£177. On the other hand, Profit on work executed 
and Sale of Gravel is less by £109. 

The Gas Profit & Loss Account shows a credit 
balance of £9,104, an increase of £1,024. The 
Water Profit and Loss Account shows a credit 
balance of £5,201, a small increase of {27. 

The total revenue of the Electricity Department 
is £65,541, £1,885 less than last year. It is very 
creditable to the Department that the expenditure 


at {£44,845 showed a greater reduction, namely 
£2,632, with the result that the credit balance is 
£20,696, an improvement of £747 compared with 
last year. 


Finally I would refer you to the General Profit 
and Loss Account. The net profit after payment 
of Interest on Mortgages, Loans and Debentures, 
and all charges is £12,436. This may be compared 
with £12,815 last year and £12,918 the previous 
year. 

The most important event has been the completion 
and opening of the new Arterial Road, named 
“* Letchworth Gate,” which provides the town with 
direct access to the Great North Road. This road 
has been constructed by the Hertfordshire County 
Council, the cost being met by contributions from 
the County Council, the Ministry of Transport, 
the Urban District Council and this Company. 


Another important event in the last year has 
been the provision by the London & North Eastern 
Railway Company of an increased and greatly 
improved train service to Letchworth. 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, 82 new build- 
ings were completed during the year, consisting of 
23 villas, 50 cottages, 5 shops and 4 factories. Except 
for the more expensive class of residence, there are 
few residential building plots now unlet south of 
the Railway. North of the Railway, Rowan Crescent 
has been filled, and most of the plots in Redhoods 
Way East have been let. 


The Urban District Council have completed 50 
additional cottages, which brings the total number 
of cottages built by them since the War up to 1,203. 
This is a fine record. Few, if any, other Local 
Authorities with comparable resources can have 
done so much since the War for the housing of their 
working classes. 


Considering the large number of empty factories 
which are to be found throughout the country, and 
the severe competition by Industrial Centres to 
obtain new factories, it is a matter for congratulation 
that we were successful in bringing three new 
industries to the town from abroad.” 


DELIGHTS OF TRANSPORT 


By F. J. OSBORN 


ET us take off our hats to the transport experts. 

We certainly got, as Americans are alleged to 
say (and alas! do say), to hand it to them. 
When I was an office-boy, the Bank of England corner 
—hub of London, centre of the world, and so on— 
was dangerous to cross on foot. Horse vehicles 
driven by wild-eyed ruffians dashed by at frightful 
speeds. The training I then had in dodging and 


sprinting has served me well in a life largely wasted in 
ricochetting about London. 

To-day the Bank corner, praise be to the experts, 
is sophisticated and subdued. ‘Those little bony 
horse-buses have given place to bloated oblong 
bexes on swollen wheels. They push each other 
slowly along, nose to tail, like a file of cows with a 
bad-tempered dog snarling behind them. Deliberate 
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speed, majestic instancy, as Francis Thompson said. 
They are impressive as they stand there, their cor- 
pulent stomachs faintly shaking with vast reserves of 
power. But they do obstruct the crossing for people 
inahurry. Young ones and slim ones and ones who 
do not mind death by carbon monoxide can squeeze 
between the noses and the tails. For the old, the 
fat, or the fussy who prefer the more gradual dioxide 
process, the experts have provided catacombs 
whereby to cross underground. Which leads me 
to the Tube. 


The Gorgeous Tube 


I could say much about the Tube. It excites my 
aesthetic enthusiasm. I like to see things well done, 
though the end in sight is a vice I say (Browning). 
I adore Piccadilly Station. I would merrily go to 
hell if one of Mr. Frank Pick’s escalators went all the 
way non-stop. Kauffer posters, Gill Sans signs, 
joyous upholstery, palaces of light with doors that 
never stick and engines that never go wrong—with 
tears in my voice I assert that the London Electric 
Railway is the most beautiful marvel of the world. 
... Yet in the midst of my infatuation, maybe in a 
rush hour when platforms are packed and hundreds 
are strap-hanging, I wake up. For a minute I see 
the truth. All this is gorgeous beyond the dreams 
of the Arabians. But is it sane? Itis not. It isa 
hashish fantasy. 


London is not Coney Island. It is not just a 
show for country cousins. It is not a large-scale 
Meccano set for Boy Scouts. No one will believe 
me, but London is not even a backcloth for Mr. 
Noel Coward or a bull-ring for Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. ‘These picturesque uses of London would 
not pay for the lubricating oil on its wheels. 


Real London, bulk London, if we could but see 
things quantitatively, as they affect the lives of 
millions, is something quite different. It is an 
incredibly vast sprawl of human dwellings and human 
work-places, the dwellings mostly smal] and great 
numbers of them rather dismal, the work-places, 
whether offices, factories or shops, dropped about 
in disorderly bunches of various sizes, and especially 
piled up in a clotted mass in the centre. 


Senseless Journeys 


This London traffic, that the experts have to be 
more and more expert about, and which nevertheless 
steadily gets into a worse mess, what is it? Well, 
in the main it is the people who work, hurrying to 
and fro, daily, between homes and workplaces. 
New factories and new offices spring up ceaselessly. 
In the centre, especially, they grow larger and higher, 
employing more and more people. Likewise new 
dwellings are always being built, and these are 
mostly on the outskirts, because every bit of land 
nearer in is full up or earmarked for still more business 
premises. So it comes about that ever larger num- 
bers of people waste ever greater portions of their 





time on tiresome and costly journeys back and forth, 
back and forth, hating each other’s pale faces, 
treading on each other’s carefully blacked shoes, 
and inhaling each other’s infectious diseases. 


After decades of this perfectly obvious and almost 
perfectly silly sort of town development, things jam 
up. Streets are widened (at fabulous cost), one-way 
routes created, new tubes constructed. This enables 
another layer to be added to the height of the central 
business buildings, and another ten minutes to be 
added to the length of the workers’ daily journey. 
Then things jam up again. The transport experts 
rise to even greater pinnacles of efficiency, and two 
more layers and twenty minutes’ further waste of 
time are triumphantly thrust upon London. 


This time things jam up so completely that political 
experts have to be called in to supplement the mech- 
anical experts. In other words, Government steps 
in to co-ordinate London traffic. It is quite a hopeful 
move, which if successful may add three more layers 
of building and another half-hour of travelling time. 
But, unfortunately, the experts cannot decide 
whether the co-ordinating authority shall consist 
of business big wigs, bureaucrats, or busmen. And 
that is where we are at the present moment. Heaven 
knows what the state of London traffic would have 
been by this time if the economic slump had not 
driven thousands of private cars off the roads. 


It is time we exorcised the transport fetish. 
London’s first problem, London’s most urgent 
even desperate need, is Planning. Passenger trans- 
port, when it is not joy-riding, is friction, and the task 
for London is to reduce it to a minimum. The 
daily journeys people have to make are conditioned 
by the situation of their workplaces and their homes. 
Who settles these fundamental things ? Who weighs 
up the complex interests of Londoners, or workers, 
business men, retail traders and industrialists, and 
plans where new factories, offices, shops and houses 
shall go—so as to save everybody’s time and money ? 
Incredible as it may seem, the answer is: Nobody. 
Nor is there any blindly intelligent economic force 
at work looking after such matters. Individual 
industries, businesses and builders decide where 
they will go, often in a quite casual manner, without 
the data on which they could reach the best decision 
even in their own interests. 


In all modern politics there is nothing more 
ludicrous than the spectacle of the Government of 
this country and of London allowing industry to 
locate itself by chance and speculative builders to 
build where they will, in positions that manufacture 
traffic difficulties by mass production methods, and 
then to run after the problem thus created with 
a transport co-ordination scheme. | 


The lunatic who baled out the sink because he 
never thought of pulling out the stopper or turning 
off the tap was not regarded as an expert nor en- 
trusted with the management of a capital city. 
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The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 


THE BUILDING OF GARDEN CITIES 


NE of the most important documents ever 

issued by the Association is the Proposals for 
the Building of Garden Cities, presented as evidence 
on our behalf to Lord Marley’s Committee on 
Garden Cities, on December 7th, 1932. It is a 
foolscap folio of 20pp. and can be had at this office 
for 1/-, postage 2d. All our members should 
possess a copy and learn the nature of our proposals 
for the immediate future; we hope, too, that the 
document will find its way into the hands of members 
of Parliament, local authorities and government 
officials. 


The Evidence opens with an historical sketch 
of the origin of the garden city idea as it was in the 
mind of Ebenezer Howard at the end of last century. 
It is followed by The Care for Garden Cities drawn 
from present day conditions and the hopeful ex- 
perience of Letchworth and Welwyn. 


Thereafter is set forth a series of paragraphs in 
which are drawn together all that is relevant in 
favour of garden cities from the Unhealthy Areas 
Committee of 1920, the Royal Commission on 
Local Government of 1925, the several Acts of 
Parliament from 1919 to 1932 in which provision is 
made for financial and administrative assistance to 
be given to garden cities. Many people do not 
realize the fact that garden cities—the building of 
satellite towns —have been recognized by Parliament 
for twelve years. Money hasbeen loaned to Welwyn 
Garden City Ltd. under the terms of the Act of 
1921. 


From another angle the evidence is very powerful. 
No less than fifteen Regional Planning Reports by 
expert advisors contain specific recommendations to 
their Committees favourable to the garden city 
principle, and these Committees are drawn from 
some hundreds of local authorities who have thus 
given approval—varying from formality to ardour— 
to the garden city idea. The evidence quotes 
seven pages of such extracts, together with the 
highly official recommendation of satellite Towns 
by the Ministry of Health’s South Wales Regional 
Survey. 


It may be asked why—with much strong support 
for Ministry, Parliament and Technicians—the 
movement does not make better progress? Perhaps 
the latter part of the Evidence explains. Paragraphs 
9, 10 and 12 deal with Garden Cities and Greater 
London and reveal the perplexing facts up to date. 


The document concludes with a series of recom- 
mendations which we should prefer our readers to 
peruse for themselves. 


Reception to Sir Raymond Unwin 


N November Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth 

kindly gave a reception at 13, Hyde Park Gardens, 
to meet Sir Raymond Unwin. There were a large 
assembly of guests. In the unfortunate absence of 
the President of the Association, the Earl of Lytton, 
P.C., who had to leave for Geneva, the guests were 
received by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, P.C. 


Sir Raymond Unwin, in his address, referred to- 
the phenomenal growth of Greater London during 
the last decade, remarking that the increase in the 
population in the region had been sufficient to 
establish ten Garden Cities. There had migrated 
into Greater London 100,000 persons, and there 
had emigrated from the centre 300,000, and this 
large movement of population had been dealt with 
not on any pre-arranged plan, but left to the hap- 
hazard choice of private desires. 


Lord Crawford, who entertained us with humorous 
severity at having been called “‘ into the breach,” 
referred to the casual development which has taken 
place all over the country since the war, with a 
total disregard of amenities. The Town and Country 
Planning Act gave increased powers to Local 
Authorities to control this development, and with 
the establishment of many Regional Planning 
Committees, we were undoubtedly moving towards 
national planning. 


The appreciation of the guests to the host and 
hostess were proposed by Dr. Macfadyen, who took 
the opportunity of referring to the first issue of the 
Association’s new quarterly Journal, which was 
published that day, and urged all members to make 
known this important step which had been taken 
by the Association for the moulding of public 
opinion on the lines of the speeches that evening. 


Nothing Gained by Overcrowding 


Grex sane to come out into the opening during the 
Committee stage of the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Bill our leaflet No. 13 should prove useful. 
It is written by Sir Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., 
under the same title as a former book by him, and is 
designed to oppose the sinister aim to men on the 
density of housing now to be looked for under the 
new Bill. The leaflet is well illustrated and has a 
table of the development of 20 acres with which 
the author proves his case clearly. Everyone should 
read this document which can be had at this office 
at 2d, postage 4d. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR No. 16 
N October last, members and friends of the Association Town Planning and Housing Trust Ltd. ‘* Every tenant,” 


paid an official visit to Cardiff and South Wales, making 
Penarth the headquarters for the week-end. The formal 
part of the Tour began on the Saturday morning, at the 
City Hall, Cardiff, when a civic reception was given by the 
Lord Mayor, followed by an address on the Housing and 
Town Planning work of the Corporation, given by Mr. 
G. H. Whitaker, the City Engineer. 


Mr. Whitaker said that Cardiff had built 4,112 houses, 
and there were 160 in course of erection, and a recent Govern- 
ment inspection had found only 179 out of 43,000 that 
required any serious alteration. It was not generally 
known that Cardiff is a city where there are no slums, 
where its civic pride has given the city many fine public 
buildings and open spaces. There were 33 different types 
of houses on the various estates, which included wooden 
and steel types. 

Mr. Whitaker said that many of the proposals which 
were made by the South Wales Regional Planning Com- 
mittee, the first Committee to be established, had been 
held up on account of present conditions in the South 
Wales industries. 

The members then left for an inspection of the Civic 
Centre, constructed in Cathays Park, and which includes 
the City Hall, the Welsh National Museum, the University 
of South Wales, the Glamorganshire County Council 
offices, the Law Courts, and Technical College. 


At the National Museum the Director, Dr. Cyril Fox, 
received the members, and explained the basis upon which 
the Museum had been organised, and its close association 

swith Town Planning. ‘“‘ Town Planning,” said Dr. Fox, 
“represents an aspect of order that distinguishes civilisation 
from barbarism, while the exhibits in the Museum represent 
another order, the collection and display of knowledge. 


‘The Welsh National Museum was established by Royal 
Charter in 1907, and formally opened in 1926. There is 
represented therein the history and culture of Wales from 
pre-historic days to the present. The difference between 
the Welsh Museum and others is that we do not collect 
articles from all over the world, but only those depicting 
the national history, geology and botany of Wales, and during 
last year a quarter of a million people passed through the 
Museum.” 


Following luncheon, a visit was paid to Rhiwbina Garden 
Village, where the members were entertained to tea by the 
Rhiwbina Garden Village Ltd., with Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
presiding. The Estate was developed by a Public Utility 
Society, under the administration of the Welsh Town 
Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd., and was founded over 
twenty years ago, with the object of demonstrating improved 
methods of estate development. There is no doubt that 
this demonstration has been complete and convincing. 

An interesting account of the method of management of 
the Society’s affairs was given by Mr. Hall Williams, the 
Secretary of the Society, who is also Secretary of the Welsh 


said Mr. Williams, “ is a shareholder, and many have given 
twenty years of voluntary service to the success of the 
Society. The rules of the Society stipulate that one-third 
of the Committee shall retire each year, and experience 
shows that there is great competition for election to the 
Committee of Management. All houses are let and not 
sold, and the objective is to cater for those whose needs are 
not met by municipal houses. The average rent is 13/- 
to 14/- per week, in addition to rates.” 

Councillor Edgar Chappell, a member of the Cardiff 
Rural District Council, gave an interesting account of the 
present situation in South Wales from the point of view of 
Housing and Town Planning. He said that no part of the 
country was so backward in Town Planning as South Wales. 
There were only 44 Schemes in the whole of the principality, 
of which 31 were only in the stage of having passed the 
formal resolution. There is now a Joint Committee con- 
sisting of the Cardiff City Council, Cardiff Rural District 
Council, Barry and Penarth Urban District Councils, 
preparing a Scheme for what will be one of the largest 
areas yet undertaken. 

On Sunday a tour was made up the valleys as far as 
Caerphilly, and in the afternoon a visit to Barry Garden 
Suburb. This is another estate developed by a Public 
Utility Society under the Welsh Town Planning and Housing 
Trust. 160 acres were purchased in 1915, and there are 
now 208 houses erected. The estate overlooks the sea, 
and part of it is on the high ground, and part on the low 
ground, the latter incorporating various features compatible 
with a high-class seaside resort. 

The Barry Urban District Council has acquired an area 
of woodlands and parks, surrounding the estate, which 
will keep it self-contained, and in close touch with the 
country. Houses have been erected at 8 and 10 to the 
acre, and are let at 10/- to 12/- per week. 

The members were entertained to tea by Barry Garden 
Suburb Ltd., when Mr. G. Davis, Chairman, presided. 
Various persons spoke, including Councillor Griffiths, 
Chairman of the Barry Urban District Council, Mr. Williams, 
Secretary of the Development Committee of the Council, 
Dr. Macfadyen, Mr. E. Hall Williams, Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd and Mr. A. T. Pike. Mr. Davis gave some interesting 
facts concerning Barry, which now has a population of 
42,000, and a dock system in existence for 42 years, con- 
tinually kept up to date with all the leading facilities for a 
coal-exporting area. The peak shipment was reached in 
1922, when 11} million tons of coal were exported. Times 
are now altered, and there were 10,000 persons registered 
at the Employment Exchange, of which 4,000 were drawing 
unemployment pay. 

Councillor Griffiths, in a few stimulating remarks, said 
much of the success of the Barry Garden Suburb Ltd., 
the lay-out and planning of the estate was due to Mr. Alwyn 
Lloyd, and the co-operation between the Society and the 
Urban District Council. A.T.P. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S COUNCIL 
AT LETCHWORTH, NOVEMBER 4-5th, 1932 


N accordance with practice, the Council of the Association 
held its Autumn Meeting at Letchworth in November, 
when the members assembled for dinner on the Friday 
evening at the Letchworth Hall Hotel, with Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth presiding. 


Following the dinner, Mr. Barry Parker opened a dis- 
cussion on “ Parkways,’’ making special reference to the 
Parkway system designed at Wythenshawe. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, Lord Cranborne, Lord Stamford, 
Mr. G. L. Pepler, Sir Selwyn Fremantle, Captain R. L. 
Reiss and Dr. Macfadyen spoke. We hope to publish the 


address in full in the next issue of this Journal, accompanied 
by many plans. 

The formal Business Meeting of the Council was held 
the following morning, when the Evidence to be presented 
to the Departmental Committee was discussed and approved. 

In the afternoon members paid an official visit to Hitchin, 
where an address of welcome was given by Councillor G. H. 
Helsey, J.P., Chairman of the Hitchin Urban District 
Council. The visit gave an opportunity of inspecting the 
slum clearance scheme which has been carried out by the 
Council, resulting in a very fine improvement in the centre 
of the town, opening out to view the Parish Church. 
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On both sides of a narrow stream a year or 
two ago stood the Queen Street Unhealthy 
Area. The slums have been cleared away, 
and a new Square has been constructed, 
which will relieve the streets of the town of 
much of the present traffic congestion. The 
West side of the Square, facing the Church, 
has an ornamental wall and balustrade, with 
three flights of steps leading to the lower 
terrace walks adjoining the river Hiz. The 
river, which once ran underground, has been 
damned up, and now has an open channel 
of 24 ft. wide, with footpaths on either side. 


The plan was prepared by Robert Bennett, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Wilson Bidwell, Architects 
of Hitchin and Letchworth, and was carried 
out by Messrs. M. & F. O. Foster, Ltd., 
Contractors, of Hitchin. The whole scheme 
represents a fine piece of work, and shows the 
enthusiasm of the Council for the improve- 
ment of their town. 


In addition to the International Improve- 
ment Scheme, visits were paid to various 
Housing Schemes and public parks belonging 
to the Hitchin Council. A.T.P. 
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Members of our Council and Hitchin Officials inspecting the Hitchin 


Improvements Scheme. 


AN IMPORTANT HOUSING CONFERENCE 


IR RAYMOND UNWIN, President of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, called a most important 

and well-attended meeting, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, M.P., on Tuesday, January 31st. 

The Chairman, who has recently declared himself so 
ardently in favour of the abolition of the slums, impressed his 
view on the meeting, and gave a general outline of a policy 
which Sir Raymond Unwin was to expound in detail. 

Sir Raymond followed, and gave the meeting many 
striking statistical facts, including the estimate that the 
present requirements of small houses for the working- 
classes is no Jess than one million. He stressed the argument 
that he is now making familiar, that not to build houses is 
an extravagance, and to build a house would save between 
£70 and £80 per annum, now paid to unemployed builders. 
He outlined his proposal for a new Housing Board, and 
moved the following resolution : 


“That this Conference, having heard the statements 
made relative to the changes in the conditions govern- 
ing the supply of dwellings for the lower paid workers, 
considers that the proposal to set up a National 
Public Utility Housing Board should be fully ex- 
plored, in conjunction with the authorities and 
interests concerned, and that the assistance of the 
Minister of Health should be invited.”’ 


Many speakers followed, including Sir John Mann, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Colonel Waley Cohen, Captain R. 1. 
Reiss, who put his finger on the question of central finance, 
and Mr. T. Speake. 


The second resolution was moved by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, in a very concise speech as follows : 


“The Conference urges His Majesty’s Government to 
take what steps they can to maintain an adequate 
prevision of dwellings for the lower paid workers by 
encouraging local authorites in appropriate cases to 
carry on with the building of dwellings without 
subsidy, and, where the circumstances require, by 
developing improvement areas under the 1930 
Housing Act on a large scale and dealing rapidly 
with the overcrowded families in those areas.” 


It was seconded by Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter. Both these 
speakers urged the necessity of keeping the Local Authorities 
in effective operation with regard to the building of small 
houses, even though they are now deprived of the subsidy. 


Perhaps the most sensational utterance came at the end 
from Mr. Keynes, the well-known economist, who, moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman in kindly tones, stated that 
if thirty million pounds were now spent on building houses, 
it would employ 250,000 workers, would create sixty million 
pounds of wealth, would save the Government fifteen 
million pounds on the dole, and enable them to extract 
twelve million pounds additional revenue from the now 
prosperous taxpayers. The magic of Mr. Keynes’ conjuring 
trick was much appreciated, and it was received with hilarity. 
He recommended the Chairman to communicate it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom he may have some 
personal influence. 


An Undelivered Speech 

Our reporter’s view of this interesting meeting may be ex- 
pressed in an undelivered speech, somewhat as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman, I prefer to remain silent when I am 
pleased with what has been said by others, and I only rise 
now to support the remarks made by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh and Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, for I consider that 
their proposal to keep the Local Authorities in active opera- 
tion is most important. 


I judge from reading the press that there is a general 
idea that now that the subsidy has gone, the 1924 Act has 
gone with it. It may be pointed out, however, that although 
the subsidy has disappeared, the statutory obligation to 
survey the housing needs of its area and carry out housing 
schemes still remains on the Local Authority. 


I do not care to enter upon any criticism of the present 
Housing Bill, but must mention one fact, in support of the 
second resolution. We all know the old story of how the 
pig was got to market. It goes something like this : 
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Water, water, quench fire, 

Fire, fire, burn stick, 

Stick, stick, beat dog, 

Dog, dog, bite pig, 

Pig jumps over the stile. 
This is the theory of the present Housing Bill. The Govern- 
ment gives a guarantee, involving a risk actuarially cal- 
culated at 8/- to a Local Authority ; the Local Authority 
gives a guarantee involving a risk calculated at 16/- to a 
Building Society ; the Building Society gives a loan to a 
builder-landlord, involving a risk of 24/- ; and the builder- 
landlord builds or acquires by purchase, a £300 house 
which he then rents to a working-class tenant, at a rent 
not fixed or controlled. 


Instead of this elaborate chain of guarantees, I suggest 
that it would be much better to rely on the Local Authorities 
to continue their work, even without the subsidy. For if 
building costs, and the cost of money, have come down so 
much as to make an economic rent almost possible—the 
Ray Report says the margin is 2d., and the Minister of 
Health says it is 5d.—for private enterprise to undertake 
the work, then surely Local Authorities are in an equally 
favourable position ? They have twelve years of experience 
as house builders and town planners, they will still continue 
to manage their existing estates to the number of 1} million 
houses, their officers will still be at work, and if private enter- 
prise can see a profit when the pig gets over the stile, surely 
the Local Authorities can operate without loss. W.L. 


HOWARD MEMORIAL LECTURE 


LARGE and representative body of Letchworth 

residents assembled in the Grammar School Hall, 

Letchworth, on Wednesday of last week, to hear Sir 
Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., deliver the annual Ebenezer 
Howard Memorial Lecture. Viscount Knebworth, M.P., 
was in the chair, supported by Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, 
Mr. Thomas Adams, Mr. A. E. Stark and Mr. A. W. Brunt, 
JP. 


Mr. Stark, as the originator of the idea of an annual 
lecture, was permitted to speak first as the representative 
of the Letchworth Brotherhood, in whose Hall the first 
and second lectures had been given by Mr. Thomas Adams 
and Mr. Montague Harris respectively. He thanked Lord 
Knebworth for taking the chair and spoke of the pleasant 
recollections shared by all who worked with the lecturer 
in Letchworth’s earlier days. 


‘* The Member for Letchworth.”’ 


Lord Knebworth was very cordially received, and gave 
four reasons why he was glad to preside on the occasion. 
First, Letchworth views with Hitchin as one of the two 
most important towns in his constituency; second, his 
father, the Earl of Lytton, had from the first been a keen 
advocate and was alwa,s a supporter of the Garden City 
Movement, therefore in coming to Letchworth he was 
performing an act of filial piety. 

Third, his experience in business and politics convinced 
him that Sir Ebenezer Howard was not only a great idealist, 
but also a man of practical and constructive ability ; and 
fourth, he was glad to welcome Sir Raymond Unwin as the 
one most fitted, from his professional attainments, to carry 
the work of Sir Ebenezer still farther. 


Our Town Planner. 

Sir Raymond Unwin said the occasion was the com- 
memoration of a very remarkable man, who started life 
without the advantage of wealth and as a practitioner in 
““ dots and dashes,”’ a calling which did not promise a very 
wide grasp of philosophy or sociology. Yet he made 
important contributions towards the solution of problems 
that had long baffled people of his generation. He had a 
penetrating insight into the nature and growth of a com- 
munity, and he produced for its service not a five-year 
but a fifty-year plan. 

The first and necessary step to the realization of the 
plan was the demonstration of the means. Letchworth 
and Welwyn were the beginning, not the end, of the move- 
ment, and the time had come to go forward and apply the 
principle at large to very much wider areas. 

Ebenezer Howard conceived of a town as the home of a 
community, just as a house is of a family. Good family 
life is impossible in a horrible tenement, and good com- 
munity life cannot develop in vast spaces like Greater 
London. London as a whole was too big to grasp ;_ its 


nine million people were all mixed up in such a way as to 
prevent real community life. Ebenezer Howard was the 
first to establish the principle of a “‘ reasonably sized city ” ; 
for cities must have limits, just as it is now admitted that 
classes, schools, factories and army companies cannot 
expand indefinitely. 


Slum Clearance. 


He had observed a tendency to sink differences in party 
politics and hoped to see their sphere limited in the future ; 
this would be a great help to the work of re-housing the 
population living in slums. The solution had never been 
the sole possession of one party, and all parties must con- 
tribute their ideas to the finding of an answer to the problem. 
Ebenezer Howard was oppressed by the conditions of life 
in the slums, and believed that to abolish them it was funda- 
mental to establish true community life. 


Regional Planning. 

The idea of community interest has now extended from 
the limits of a Garden City to larger Town Planning and 
Regional Planning. Gieat towns must be broken up; 
they must cease to grow and must multiply instead—that is, 
they must bear daughter or satellite towns. 


The Town and Country Planning Act had reversed the 
conception of the use of land formerly pictured in the 
phrase: ‘“‘ All land is potential building land except what 
little open land is saved.”” It would now read: “ All land 
is open land except what little is suitably devoted to building.” 
It would surprise his hearers, said Sir Raymond Unwin, to 
realize how little land would be required to accommodate 
the whole population of this country in houses of a density 
of twelve to the acre. 

Concluding, the lecturer said that inasmuch as all cities 
in future must take their place in schemes of Regional 
Planning, the Garden City movement would do well not to 
live for Letchworth and Welwyn alone, but to help to 
drain off some people from the awful wilderness of London 
into better conditions. 


Before closing, Sir Raymond Unwin threw out the 
practical though perhaps controversial suggestion that the 
270,000 building operatives at present unemployed, whose 
maintenance in idleness cost the nation from £70 to £80 
per head per annum, would be better worth their keep if 
they were put to build some of the houses it had been decided 
not to build. 


Votes of thanks to Lord Knebworth and Sir Raymond 
Unwin were moved by Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Adams, and supported by Mr. Brunt. 
Mr. Adams, first secretary to the Garden City Company, 
was able to speak from personal recollection of the first 
visit of the lecturer to the open spaces of the newly acquired 
estate, when he walked through muddy fields to take the 
contour of the land and plan the city yet to be. .E.H. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Challenge to 


OMETHING like a sensation has been created by a book 
recently issued by the Oxford University Press, entitled 
Town and Countryside, and written by Mr. Thomas 

Sharp.* The title page contains none of the usual alpha- 
betical symbols against the author’s name, indicative of his 
academic or technical status, previous works or affiliations ; 
consequently, people ask rather curiously: Who is Mr. 
Thomas Sharp ? before they express an opinion on his book. 


Mr. Thomas Wilfred Sharp is a Member of the Town 
Planning Institute, resident in Liverpool, and was the 
Regional Planning Assistant to the South-West Lancashire 
Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee, in whose Report 
he receives “‘ special asknowledgment . . . for his work 
in the preparation of many of the maps and diagrams and in 
the drafting of the report.”’ Incidentally, we may say that 
we have always regarded this Report as one of the finest 
among fine books, and anyone concerned in its production 
certainly has a title to be heard. 


What kind of person, then, is Mr. Sharp? Clearly, he is 
gifted with a prophetic invective and a power of critical 
analysis ; he inhales the hot air of Ruskin’s eloquence and 
the softer zephirs of the poetic Wordsworth. But we should 
judge that Mr. Sharp belongs to a remoter age, is tempera- 
mentally a medievalist, and not blindly so, but by judgment 
and conviction. 


A New Point of Attack 


We are accustomed to writings against the evils of the 
Victorian era; likewise, we know too well the views of 
reactionary advocates of the status quo. A book from either 
of these two camps would excite little interest. But Mr. 
Sharp comes charging in on the flanks with a new battle 
cry and flaming pennon. Moreover, he has a definite thesis, 
expressed at the end of his Introduction, and repeated 
throughout the book, in the following terms : 


“ Tradition has broken down. ‘Taste is utterly debased. 
There is no enlightened guidance or correction from 
authority. The one age-long certainty, the antithesis of 
town and country, is already breaking down. Two 
diametrically opposed, dramatically contrasting, inevitable 
types of beauty are being displaced by one drab, revolting 
neutrality. Rural influences neutralise the town. Urban 
influences neutralise the country. In a few years all will 
be neutrality. The strong, masculine virility of the town ; 
the softer beauty, the richness, the fruitfulness of that 
mother of men, the countryside, will be debased into one 
sterile, hermaphroditic beastliness. 


The crying need of the moment is the re-establishment 
of the ancient antithesis. ‘The town is town: the country 
is country: black and white: male and female. Only 
in the preservation of these distinctions is there any 
salvation: only through the preservation of the town as 
town can the countryside be saved ; and only through the 
limitation of rurality to the country can the town be 
preserved. 


It is time to study and analyse those principles of 
Landscape Design, whether conscious or instinctive, by 
which the English countryside was endowed with the 
character it had before the present deluge. It is beyond 
all doubt time to attempt a revaluation of the principles of 
that ‘Town Planning’ which has recently masqueraded 
as Civic Design.” 

The author sees two arts at work: Landscape Design and 
Civic Design. He explains them clearly, and illustrates them 
with many examples. English landscape is the most “‘human- 
ized”’ in the world ; elsewhere nature is savage or, at most, 
tamed and subdued ; here it is friendly and comfortable. 
As to the town, it is an expression of civilisation and it must 
have an art, appropriate to its function. Agreed ! 


Garden Cities 


The Trumpet’s Blast 


Mr. Sharp’s challenge to our cause sounds suddenly on 
page 6, timed about 1900; “A revolt set in. The idea of 
building ‘ garden cities ’ fired the public imagination. . . . 
People wanted gardens of their own, back and front, with a 
space between their house and the next; they wanted, in 
short, to bring the country into the town. ... So new 
suburbs began to be built. . So there was passed in 1909 
the first English Town Planning Act. That Act might have 
revived Civic Design. But it did not. It consolidated the 
idea of the ‘ garden city,’ of the garden back-front-and-side.” 


We must pass by the interesting studies which Mr. Sharp 
makes in his chapter on “ Buildings in Landscape,’’ his 
description of villages that are not merely on it, but of it. 
The author’s word-pictures, plans and photographs reveal 
his ideals and compel the readers’ assent to many of his 
opinions. 

We have devoted enough space to Mr. Sharp’s main 
thesis—the essential distinction between town and country— 
and can now come to grips with his polemic against garden 
cities which, after frequent sallies, is concentrated in Part 
II, Chaper VII, where the vials of his scorn are poured out 
on the honoured head of Ebenezer Howard. 


It is fair to say that the author is logically consistent in 
the treatment of our cause, for, having tied himself to the rigid 
principle of “‘ town ” and “‘ country ”’ as alone permissible, he 
cannot allow a third alternative to live. But it is annoying 
to note that Mr. Sharp, not satisfied with the strength he 
derives from his dogmatic premises, descends to crude and 
jujéune misrepresentation by illustration and by text; in 
places, to shocking inaccuracy. 


Questionable Tactics 


Writers from Welwyn and Letchworth may care to follow 
his “‘ argumentative ” juxtaposition of the old “ Country 
Town of Amersham ”’ and the “ Town- Country of Welwyn,” 

r “ Rationalism at Hatfield ” and ‘‘ Romance at Welwyn.” 
This sort of trick is unworthy of a serious book issued by the 
Oxford Press. To show how far the author will go, we 
may mention that Peacehaven, our béte noir, is photographed 
and fathered upon us because of its ‘‘ open development.” 
The history of this monstrosity is well known; made 
without plan by the sale of plots by speculators to anybody 
who would squat there. Mr. Sharp even blames us for the 
“* Peacehavens and Wembleys ” around Paris. 


One more trick may be exposed. In expounding Mr. 
Trystan Edwards’ admirable studies in the solar illumination 
of towns (Town Planning Review, 1920, 1921) the author 
deftly inserts in brackets (p. 147) words to make it appear 
that Mr. Edwards was criticising garden cities, which were not 
mentioned by him. Nevertheless the paragraph ends, in 
sheer dishonesty : ‘‘ But this glance we have taken at Mr. 
Edwards’ investigations does show that on this point of 
sunlight-incidence, as in everything else, garden city theories 
are flabby and unscientific.” 


In quoting from Howard’s Garden Cities of To-morrow 
readers are expected to believe that this social reformer spoke 
thus: The towns are ugly, altogether evil. We must get 
the people away from them. We must destroy them... . 
I do not want to improve a town, I want to destroy it. 


Must we really refute this sort of stuff? Howard, of 
course, wished to attract ‘‘ considerable portions’ of the 
people into new towns, and he certainly looked for a resultant 
improvement to occur in old towns from which some people 
and industries had been drawn away. Admittedly, his 
function lay with the new rather than with the old town. One 
man cannot do everything. 


Howard was not an artist or an architect—but a social 
reformer, says Mr. Sharp. Yet he employed the services 
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of technicians who made the town plans of Letchworth and 
Welwyn. He secured the aid of the law to prevent land 
speculation and its familiar evils. These two things, plan 
and single-land-ownership, are half a garden city; zoning 
of the several elements is another quarter ; industry, society 
and amenity complete the thing. 


Would it be believed that Mr. Sharp, who sets out to 
“destroy” garden cities, never mentions in this book one single 
part of their principle—plan, control, zoning, industry, society, 
and amenity ? He judges the actual Letchworth (thirty 
years old) and Welwyn (twelve years old) without a thought 
of what they will be when completed. He has no imaginative 
eye to picture the Central Square or Howard’s Gate as true 
civic design. He ignores the harrasing difficulties, forgets 
the world war, never mentions finance, and goes all over the 
world with his muck-rake to collect mistakes which other 
people have made and to label them “ garden cities.” 


There are only two garden cities in this land and they must 
be judged on their merits ; they are not perfect or complete 
and have the defects of their qualities ; they are not built 
on the formal lines of Howard’s book and are the result of 
a concatenation of circumstances known to every one but 
Mr. Sharp, to whom no apology is due for their partial 
success and promising future. 


The book boils down to one issue—open or close develop- 
ment for town structure. It is important and arguable, 
and can best be settled by methods which Mr. Sharp seems 
unfitted to employ. If any reader cares to make a counter- 
attack an Mr. Sharp’s positive proposals let him contrast 
the best part of Letchworth with the author’s Figure 22 
where 150 houses are sited in close and continuous develop- 
ment enclosing a mews of 60 garages at its centre. What 
would Ruskin and Wordsworth say to this ? 


The Ancient Bridges of Mid and Eastern England. 
By E. Jervoise, A.M.Inst.C.E., 1932. The Architectural 
Press. 5/6 net. 


N matters of taste it is always difficult to have rigid 

preferences ; of sights and sounds and sensations the 

one that pleases us at the moment always seems best ; and 
so it is with bridges. Mr. Jervoise’s earlier books, reviewed 
in our old journal, were praised as they deserved; now 
we are equally captivated by this third volume, and look for 
our favourite bridge—let us say, Swakeston, a fine causeway 
over the Trent and its adjacent marshland, possessing no 
less than 39 arches in the seventeenth century. The photo 
here is poor. Bakewell Bridge is another beautiful structure 
over the Derbyshire Derwent. Of curiosities, perhaps 
Crowland Bridge takes the prize; once it crossed the 
junction of streams which have disappeared leaving this 
triangular structure literally “high and dry”; its steps, 
at least, provide safety for pedestrians when racing cars are 
about. 


The Book of the Garden. By Arthur Stanley. London: 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd. 6/- net. 


HE reader of this book will soon discover that it is not 

a ‘‘ gardening book”; it gives no instruction as to 

when and what to sow, how and how deep to dig, and 
what to expect from one’s labour. A line from Euripides 
on the half-title page warns us to prepare for a pilgrimage 
which shall take us through many centuries of garden- 
planting, from Eden to England of to-day. The chapters 
are studies in garden design, certainly, but they deal with 
garden philosophy—if we may use the term. Beginning 
with the medieval period, Mr. Stanley guides us through 
the Tudor age to that of formal gardening to the Victorian 
Age, in which begun the Garden City movement. Chapter 
VII is devoted to our cause and is most encouraging. ‘The 
author makes a journey to the continents of Europe and 
America, but does not say more than a few words about 
the East in reference to Japan. 





® Humphrey Milford, 15/- net, postage 9d. 


Six Aspects of Town Planning. By S. L. G. Beaufoy, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. London: P. S. King & Sons, Ltd. 
3/- net. 

HIS handy little book does not propose to deal with 

the recently formed Town and Country Planning Act, 

or its predecessor, but invites concentrated attention 
upon some special topics of permanent interest. The 
first is the Cul-de-sac, for which no better English term 
than ‘‘ dead-end ”’ has been discovered. The author shows 
that the cul-de-sac is not new: indeed as a “ dead end” 
it can be found in many towns and is merely a bye law 
street closed at one end. The Garden City movement 
seems to have begun the use of the true cul-de-sac which 
preserves some interior structure to justify its use, some 
widening of a portion or provision of a circle or square at 
its head. The author gives specimens and remarks that 
there are some particularly delightful examples at Welwyn 
Garden City. 

The Streamside Walk comes second, and none too soon ; 
they are much used in recent American city-planning and 
are distinguished from Parkways which may contain an 
arterial road and secondary roads within them. The stream- 
side walk includes, of course, the stream, grass verge, bushes, 
and trees and footpaths: also furniture. A very careful 
list of trees and other plants is given. The law and the 
cost is discussed briefly. 

Building Lines follow and are dealt with in very clear 
style and the author reveals some strange defects in the 
existing law ; he wants elasticity and thinks garden cities 
will be able to dispense with harsh geometrical restrictions, 
with good results. 

Shopping Centres and Density Zoning are Mr. Beaufoy’s 
fourth and fifth “‘ aspects ” ; he winds up witha chapter on 
** Maps.” 

The book must be commended on several heads: its 
easy readability, brevity and interest to professional and 
layman alike. 


Building Societies Year Book, 1932. Compiled and 
— by George E. Franey, O.B.E. London: Reid & Co. 
//9 net. 

HE Year Book summarises the position of Building 

Societies at the present time. Notwithstanding world 

depression, Building Societies have not only held their 
own during the year, but have achieved further substantial 
progress. Their total assets now amount to the gigantic 
figure of £419,185,370; no fewer than 2,845,589 people 
are interested in their activities as shareholders, depositors, 
and borrowers ; and last year £90,228,123 was advanced 
on mortgage, an average of approximately £1,750,000 per 
week. 

There are now nine Societies with assets of over 
£10,000,000 ; fifty-two with assets of over £1,000,000, 
and eighty-six with assets of over £500,000. 

Next summer an International Congress of Building 
Societies is to be held in London. In anticipation of it 
the Year-Book gives a review of Building Societies in other 
parts of the world, including the United States, South 
Africa, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, Germany and 
Austria. In the United States alone there are now over 
11,000 Building Societies, with assets at just under 
9,000,000,000 dollars. 


The Scenery of England: A Study in Harmonious 
Grouping in Town and Country. By Dr. Vaughan Cornish. 
1932. Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
3/6 net. 

HE author of this little book has established himself as 

an expositor of the true doctrine concerning the relations 

between man and nature, as may be learned from his early 
work on “‘ The Poetic Impressions of Natural Beauty.” 
Here he takes us from the Weald of Kent to the West End 
of London, from Hampstead to Welwyn and away to Windsor 
and Eton. Stonehenge is an ancient monument of man and 
nature fused into one beautiful phenomenon—and so on to 
the end, at Hadrian’s Wall, ‘“‘ the Northern frontier of 
Mediterranean civilization.” ‘The plates are beautifully 
printed in photogravure and the book is the product of the 
Garden City Press, Letchworth. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


WHY NOT REBUILD BRITAIN? 

OR several months past the Press of the world has been 
FE chronicling the progress of the rebuilding of Rome, 

a task to which Mussolini set himself immediately after 
his accession to power ten years ago. It has been well worth 
recording, for it means nothing less than the abolition of 
slums and the erection in their place of fine modern buildings, 
as well as the creation of a whole network of new roads 
extending far and wide throughout Italy. 


Is there not a lesson in all this for us in Great Britain ? 
Why not a rebuilding of Britain campaign? Waterloo 
Bridge has been “‘ falling down ” for the past ten years, and 
while we are still squabbling about what is to take its place, 
traffic congestion gets worse and worse. Far worse slums 
than Rome ever knew we tolerate without a murmur, though 
we have thousands of unemployed builders waiting for a 
chance to work. Our roads, at one time the admiration 
of the world, are in worse repair to-day, thanks to exaggerated 
economy, than probably at any period during the past ten 
years. And of progress, planned progress that is, designed to 
improve our heritage, there is none left. 


Surely, if Mussolini can do what he has done in a relatively 
poor country like Italy, a National Government could do 
far more in a rich country like Great Britain. If truly 
‘national’ in its outlook, it would immediately take in 
hand the rebuilding of Britain, and make our land once 
more the best equipped in the world. 


Everyman. 


REPLANNING FOR SALFORD 


T has been proposed that the Salford City Council should 
hold an open competition for designs of a new city plan. 
The subject was discussed yesterday at a meeting of the 

Salford Development Committee, which is considering the 
possibility of making a new civic centre. Bexley Square, 
in which the Town Hall stands, is smail and inadequate and 
closely surrounded by narrow streets. 


Alderman Billington, the chairman of the committee, told 
a representative of the Manchester Guardian recently that 
many members of the committee favoured the proposal that 
the town planning of Salford should be put out to competition. 
Their view was, he said, that Salford would need to see the 
best town-planning proposals of the experts in this country 
and in foreign countries. The committee believed that it 
would be worth while to offer substantial premiums for this 
purpose. It was also thought necessary to ensure that 
planners outside the district should compete, for these, 
being entirely disinterested, might be able to make suggestions 
which would not inevitably occur to those living in the city. 
Alderman Billington admitted that the problem was difficult, 
and said that for this reason the best expert advice seemed 
necessary. E 


Manchester Guardian. 


RURAL HOUSING 

INCE the inception of the East Suffolk Rural Workers 

Housing Scheme in July, 1917, 163 applications have 

been received in respect of 401 dwellings, schemes have 
been approved in respect of 300 dwellings, withdrawn in 
respect of 40 dwellings, refused in respect of 40 dwell- 
ings, and schemes involving 11 dwellings are awaiting 
consideration. 


Of the 300 dwellings approved, 126 relate to improvement 
of existing dwelling-houses, 35 to provision of additional 
accommodation, and 121 to provision or improvement of 
water supply and drainage ; 18 relate to the conversion into 
dwelling-houses of buildings not previously used as such. 


The total grants promised are as follows :— 
No. of 
Dwellings 
i rie Wer. concerned. 
Improvement of existing ac- 
commodation, etc. .. .. 16,002 282 
Conversion of buildings into 
dwelling-houses.. ay 1,721 18 
£17,724 300 
The total grants actually paid are as follows :— 

No. of 
Dwellings 
tts concerned. 
Improvement of existing ac- 

commodation, etc. .. oy See 2. 2 229 
Conversion of buildings into 

dwelling-houses 8 1.721 11. & is 
£15,612 12 10 247 


East Anglian Times. 


OVERGROWN CITIES 

URING the Recess Ministers gave thought to the 

measures they intend to introduce in the next session 

of the Oireachtas. Amongst the foremost of these 
should be the promised Town Planning Bill. This measure, 
too long delayed, should take in every aspect of the question. 
The Government, very properly, is encouraging the building 
of more and more houses for the working and middle classes. 
But as we are building for posterity as well as for ourselves 
care must be taken that planning and building are on the 
right lines. 


While the judicious and hygienic expansion of towns and 
cities should be provided for it will also be necessary to 
fix a limit to that expansion. Our aim should be that of the 
founder of Garden Cities, ‘‘a town designed for healthy 
living and industry, of a size that makes possible a full 
measure of social life, but not larger, and surrounded by a 
rural belt.” The extent of London is prodigious, its 
population so immense as to be alarming. In little more than 
a century the population of the County of London area 
increased from one to four and a half millions, and of Greater 
London from little more than one to eight millions. London 
has ceased to be a city. It is a huge agglomeration of 
towns and peoples governed by no less than 274 different 
authorities. The denizens of Edgware know and care 
nothing about Brixton or Bromley. Indeed it would be 
difficult to find a Londoner who knows Greater London as 
a citizen should know his city. 

Trish Independent. 


HOW THEY DO JIT IN ITALY 

IGNOR MUSSOLINI was present when the new 
commune of Littoria which has sprung up in the midst 

of the reclaimed Pontine marshes was officially proclaimed. 

Since the birth of the township dates only from April 5 
last the commune is still of comparatively modest pro- 
portions. It is provided, however, with some excellent 
public buildings, constructed both to house those re- 
creative institutions, such as the After Work Association, 
which are particularly dear to Fascims, and also to help 
the newly settled cultivators to market their produce. 
Thus Signor Mussolini could justifiably praise what has 
been achieved and look forward to the foundation in 
1934 and 1935 of other similar townships. ; 
The Times. 








